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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and 
The Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
PROFESSORS. 

Sir 8. Bennett, Sir J. Goss, Dr. Steggall, Messrs. Banister, 
Lunn, G. A. Macfarren, Sullivan, Cox, Fiori, Garcia, Gilardoni, 
Pinsuti, Regaldi, Randegger, Wallworth, Cusins, Dorrell, 
Evers, W. H. Holmes, . B. Jewson, Walter Macfarren, 
O'Leary, H. Thomas, Thouless, Westlake, J. Cheshire, John 
Thomas, Folkes, Hill, Sainton, Watson, Pettit, Piatti, Howell, 

a Horton, Lazarus, Waltzig, Harper, Walter Lacy, 
Praga, &c. 

The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 19th 
¢ i and will TERMINATE on SATURDAY, the 25th 

P 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 15th of January, at eleven o'clock, and every 
succeeding Monday and Thursday, at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
—The WINTER CONCERTS of 1873-74 will be resumed 
TO-MORROW, the 17th inst. The Programme will comprise 
Schubert’s Symphony in C (No. 9', Serenade (Taubert), and 
Overtures ‘‘ Camachos,” ‘‘ Hochzeit,” (Mendel ), and “As 
you like it” (H. H. Pierson). Vocalists, Madame Patey, Miss 
Anna Williams, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 
Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown ; Transferable Stall Tickets, for 
the series of 14, Une Guinea. Admission Half-a-crown, or by 
Guinea Season Ticket. 





OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 
Conductor, MR. BARNBY.—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ HYMN 
OF PRAISE” and Rossini’s ‘‘ STABAT MATER,” on THURS- 
DAY, JANUARY 22nd, at 8. Mdme. Elena Corani, Miss 
Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Agnesi. 
Organist, Dr. Stainer. Band and Chorus of 1200. Boxes, 
£3 38., £2 10s. and £1 10s. ; Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; 
Admission, 1s, Tickets at Novello’s, 1, Berners-street, and 85, 
Poultry ; the usual agents ; and the Royal Albert Hall. 





ISS CLARA GOTTSCHALK begs to announce 

to her friends and pupils that she has returned to Town 

from Paris, and will give O PIANOFORTE RECITALS of 

the works of her brother, the late L. M. Gottschalk, at St. 

George's Hall, on SATURDAY MORNINGS, FEBRUARY 7th 

and 14th. Tickets, 10s. 6d. and 5s., or for the two recitals, 
lis, and 7s. €d.—41, Albion-street, Hyde-park. 





ADAME PATEY’S CONCERT TOUR, for 
the months of MARCH and APRIL.—Artists, Miss 
Banks, Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Patey. 
Accom; t, Mr. C. Davieson. Applications for Terms and 
Dates should be addressed without delay to Mz. CuNNINGHAN 
Boossy, 2, Little Argyll-street, Regent-street, W. 





ERR REICHARDT’S LATEST SONGS— 
(Composer of ‘‘ Love’s Request,” and ‘‘ Thou art so near,”’) 
“THE HEART'S MEMORIES”. (Poetry by Tennyson.) 
- R. Mitts & Sons. 
qUBADE, "LOVES VOICE. (Poetry by Victor Hugo.) 
- Boosey. 
“Two graceful examples of Herr Reichardt’s well-known an 
highly-appreciated style.”—‘ The Queen.” 


ee 


‘ 4 

OBERT COCKS and CO.’S highly popular 

_ ELEMENTARY WORKS.—Hamilton’s Moderw In- 
structions for the Piano, 920th Edition, 4s.; a Sequel to 
Ditto, by Geo. F. West, 5s.; Hamilton’s Modern Instructions 
for Singing, 47th Edition, 5s.; Clarke’s Catechism of the 
ents of Music, 158th Edition, 1s. ; Hamilton’s Dictionary 

of 3500 Musical Terms, 107th Edition, 1s.; Clarke's Catechism 
of Thorough Bass. 2s, ; George F. Weat’s Questions Relating to 
oe Thecry of Music, 12th Edition, 1s.—6, New Burlington- 





OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE, A new 
edition of this celebrated National Song, with an appro- 
stanza for the forthcoming ‘“‘ Royal Wedding,” 38. As a 

beth — gts bw composer, STEPHEN GLOVER), = ; 
L a -price (in stamps). As a 80) e 
Rotation, 4 stamps. ‘ ° avon . 


[22 THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Part 
Song, by the Composer of the National Song, ‘‘God Bless 
the Prince of Wales.” ‘Post free, the song, 18 stamps. Piano 
— duet, 24 stamps each ; four voices class copy, 4 


Fe UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN (Handel). 

Transcribed for the Pianoforte by GEO. F. WEST, 
forming No. 19 of the Fourth Series of his Gems from the Great 
Masters. 38., post free for 18 stamps. 


london: Sole Publishers, Rossat Cocks and Co., New 
Burliugton-stree eos ’ 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 





BURROWES’S . 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze. 
Quadrille ‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. .. «. Marriott. 
Waltz “TINA” ... os oo 00 oo co Maemo. 
Lancers ‘‘MERRY OLD TIMES” ., .. 


Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”... .. Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. +. Marrioit. 


Shillings and Ninepence. 


The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 





T TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
a 


BOURREE. InFmajor .. .. «2 of of «oe oF 88 





LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. .. «+ «of 48 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. se oc of of of 48 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. oc of « of of 38 


THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. .. «oo «+ 48. 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceaude Salon .. 4s. 





| eee BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 4s. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka .. .. «we o 48 
(Both elegantly Tlustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 43. 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





* 


EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 

(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—“‘THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ““WHAT ARE A LADY’S WANTS 
TO-DAY? “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and ‘ WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 43.; post free, 
2s. each. . 


ON NI 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: 





li, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 


Ne geet LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
_ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
saeeng 3 Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for eaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
gg — — ee on Sale or Hire.— 
, New Bond-stree' ree doors from Oxford-street 
3084, Oxford-street, London, W. a 





si MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and 

ALMANACK, for 1874, containing remarks on the past 
year, names and addresses of all the Professors and Music-sellers 
in the United Kingdom, Lists of Concerts, and Music published 
during 1873. Price, in Red Cloth, 2s, 8d. ; Paper Cover, 2s, 


Rupatt, Carte & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





Prices, in Roan Case, 8s., or in Russia Leather, 6s. 


HE PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK and 

- DAILY and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY, for 

1874, giving a line for every hour in the day, from 8am. to 
8 p.m., aud for Evening Engagements. 


Rupa, Carte & Co., 20, Charing-cross, S.W. 





Second Edition, with many new Letters. 


OETHE and MENDELSSOHN (1821-1831). 

Translated from the German of Dr. Kart MenpELssoun 

by M. E. VON GLEHN, with Portraits, Fac-simile, and Letters, 

by Mendelssohn of later date. Crown 8vo., handsomely 

bound, 5s. ‘‘ Every page is full of interest, not merely to the 
musician, but to the general reader.” —“ Standard.” 


Macmitian & Co., London. 





ADAME FLORENCE LANE€IA’S FARE- 

WELL.—Madame Lancia begs to announce that after 

this year (1874) she will sing no more in public, she having 

positively determined to retire from the Profession.—28s, Devon- 
shire-street, Portland-place, W. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorser Street, 
Portman-square, W. 





N R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 


requests that applications respecting engagements be 
addressed Brockley-villas, Dulwich. 





A SIMPLE CATECHISM 


ON THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING, 
In the form of Question and Answer, and written in 
familiar language. 
BY 
E. ELLICE JEWELL. 
Price ONE SHILLING, Cloth Cover. 


LamBporm Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of ‘A Ulistory of the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 
(Vol. III. will be “ Life of St. Frances de Chantal.”) 


London: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale ud Retail Chemist ip the United 
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NEW SONGSesv J. L. HATTON. 
A SET OF SEVEN SONGS. 


WORDS BY 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 


A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE. 
Soprano, Key, F minor. Com 7 ° 
“This song for soprano is exceedingly original, quaint, 
and truly charming—a song that will add to its r’s 
fame.”—‘‘ Queen,” December 20. ‘‘There is no one these 
songs that is not marked by musicianly thoughtfulness. The 
first, in F minor, has as delicious accompaniment to a graceful 
melody.”-~‘* Morning Post,” December 11. 


Biessous. Soprano. Key, B flat. Compass, 
11 notes, D te G. ‘As fresh as it is beautiful—a 
true musical poem in fact, fraught with delicate imagery, 
and conspicuous for its finished workmanship.”—‘‘ Queen,” 
December 20. ‘‘The second ‘ Blossoms,’ with its quaint and 
original accompanying figure is of a phrase that haunts the mind 
when once heard.”—* Morning Post,” December 11. 

Key, D. 


IPPLING WAVES. Mezzo-Soprano. 
Compass, 12 notes, A to E. “Is as soothing and 
pleasing in character as the subject demands, The words of 
the whole set are good, argl the songs prove that the author of 
*To Anthea’ has still a fertile vein of sweet and vocal melody.” 
—‘* Morning Post,” December 11, 


ING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. 
kK) Soprano. Key, A flat. Compass, 10 notes, EtoG. ‘‘No 
whit inferior to any one of the set ; is a charming song, with a 
melody as interesting as it is novel.”—‘‘ Morning Post,” 
December 11. 


ONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. Mezzo-Sopranoe 
WK) or Baritone. Key, F. Compass, 9 notes, CtoD. ‘Mr. 
Hatton has been very successful in this song, which has a good 
swing of melody, and runs on well from the first note to the 
last ; it just suits the words.—‘‘ The Orchestra,” December 12, 
**Is as fresh, vigorous, and enlivening as its subject. There 
can be no danger in foretelling an early popularity.”—‘‘ Tele- 
graph,” December 26. 
rHE STREAM. Mezzo-Soprano. Key, D. 

Compass, 11 notes C to F.” ‘‘ A beautiful song for mezzo- 

soprano or contralto, opening with an andante con molto 
movement, soft, gliding, and reminding us of the Barcarolle.”— 
**The Hour,” December 17. 

HE VILLAGE CHURCH. Mezzo-Soprano or 

Baritone. Key, E flat. Compass, 10 notes, C to E flat. 
*« One of those simple, unaffected Jittle ditties which will please 
allalike. For who does not love fresh melody, true expression, 
and chaste harmony.”—‘‘ Queen,” December 6. ‘‘A song for 
all times and seasons is ‘The Old Village Church,’ the music of 
which, by J. L. Hatton, is in his happiest style, and allied to 
really poetical verses by Beatrice Abercrombie.”—‘‘ Graphic,” 
November 22. 
PRICE, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 
LONDON : 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 








J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 
4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 14d. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 28. 6d. each; postage, 8d. 

*¢ Amongst the Church stories of lat2 years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

* Extremely good: well told.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘*A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian. 

**Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 

** An attractive little tale.” —Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 

** An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times, 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

**The story is most interesting.’—Church Times. 

** Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“‘ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘* Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 
‘Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 


humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 








Hayes’s Catalogue on application. 





J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. . 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in » 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) | 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





—===== 


Pt aeLe Ts" MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE fy 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD, 
late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo. By. the 


Or ROME AND NEW ITALY, By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. J 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. . suena 








—— 


RS: a 
Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY 
1 vol. crown 8vo. : 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 





| COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 





OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. ¢. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel, 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


HE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of “The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols, 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 


VE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 





























FENTON. 


OME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 


























H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. t 
OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 

Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols f 

LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 0 

8 vols. . D 
MPEReyss BROTHEBS, 

8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. st 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, J 

BRINGING THEM on 

WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. - 

THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 

: a 

SEWING MACHINES § 

IN THE WORLD. Li 

B 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES -s 

From £4. 10s. * 

Are Superior to all others of their class. " 

GROVER AND BAKER, : 

150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. - 

Rat 

EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. M 

InsTRUCTION GRATIS. In 

Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sont past f7?%: Mg 
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A DREAM. 





I dreamt, through the purple ether, 
I floated to spheres unknown, 
And folded my tender pinions 
At the foot of a shining throne, 


I dreamt I was clad in a raiment 
As white as the new-born snow, 

And knew that my robe was the burden 
Of grief I had borne below. 


I dreamt that a crown encircled 
With glory my drooping head, 

And knew that the gems which adorned it 
Were the tears on earth I shed. 


I dreamt that from golden lyre-strings 
My hand drew a trembling strain, 
And knew that the chords had echoed 

The cry of my mortal pain. 


I dreamt of a form long cherished, 
Last seen thro’ a veil of tears, 

And knew that the passion which moyed me 
Was the mem’ry of buried years. 


I dreamt of a loving meeting, 
A hand into mine was past, 

An accent of tender greeting, 
“Come home, my love, at last !”” 


My dream, it may be, was a message, 
An angel who whisper’d to me: 

“Why linger, poor heart, when thy loved one 
Is weary with waiting for thee ?” 


GerorGina FepEnicr. 








PROVINCIAL. * 





Dr. von Biilow is engaged for the next concert of 
the Dublin Philharmonic Society on the 29th inst. 





The C. C. C. Minstrels (Matthew Bros.) conclude 
their four weeks’ sojourn at the Victoria Hall, Belfast, 
on Saturday (to-morrow) evening. They go next to 
Dublin. 


Mr. Barry Sullivan will this week conclude his 
stay of a month in the Belfast Theatre Royal; and 
on Monday evening next Car] Roga’s English Opera 
Company open for six nights. 





Mr. Craven Robertson’s ‘‘ Caste” Company, which 
has recently been making a very successful provincial 
tour, owes no little of its completeness to the ad- 
mirable ability of Miss Fanny Addison, who plays 
Esther, and who earns laurels wherever she goes. 





The service at the installation of the Bishop of 
Ely, in Ely Cathedral on Tuesday, will consist of a 
chant, a processional chant (in which clergy in sur- 
plices will take part up the nave) a hymn, anthem, 
and a choral celebration, and will commence at 
eleven a.m. 





Mr. Mapleson’s concert tour in Ireland commenced 
vith the Philharmonic Society’s concert at Dublin 
on Monday. On the following evening a most suc- 
cessful concert was given at Cork, to be followed by 
others at Waterford and Belfast, the party returning 
to Dublin on Saturday for a concert at the Exhibition 
Palace on that evening. 





After successful runs, first in Dublin, then in 
Liverpool, and next in the Metropolis, Mr. W. J. 
Bullock has taken the Royal Marionettes to 
Brighton, where they are now exhibiting. The 
entertainment arrived with a good reputation, and 
the crowded audience that assembled on Monday 
night could hardly have been disappointed. 





An amateur performance of Italian opera took 
Place the other day at Marton Hall, Shropshire, the 
sat of Mr. F, D. Atcherley, and gave the greatest 
fatisfaction to a large assemblage. The opera was 
“Il Trovatore” with a cast including the follo’zing 
; 8 and gentlemen: Leonora, Mrs. Atcherley ; 
“i, Lady Harnage; Azucena, Miss Hurlock; 
Monrico, Mx, BR, H, Drummond; Count de Luna, 





Mr. J. Marlow; Ferrando, Major M’Creagh; Ruiz, 
Mr. D. Trevor-Roper. These parts were sustained 
with great credit and lyric ability, and the precision 
of the chorus was much admired. 





Mr. Gladstone completed his first series of Organ 
Recitals at the Brighton Dome on Friday afternoon, 
when a large and most appreciative audience 
assembled. The program was the choicest of those 
he had given at these Recitals, for several items 
were repetitions by particular desire of pieces already 
heard. Mr. Gladstone played the descriptive piece 
of Chevalier Lemmens called ‘‘ The Storm,’_and 
the applause was enthusiastic. A‘ Siciliano” by Mr. 
E. J. Hopkins was, so to say, an interlude preceding 
Mendelssohn’s sonata, No. 1, the various move- 
ments of which were finely played and most heattily 
acclaimed. Various striking and pleasing effects 
were produced in the two concluding morceaux—an 
allegretto by Guilmant and an offertoire by Batiste. 
By these Recitals, Mr. Gladstone has established a 
local fame. 

The Dublin Philharmonic Society gave their first 
Concert for the season on Monday evening, and 
having secured such artists as Mdme. Titiens, 
Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Justine Maevitz, Sigg. 
Campobello, Perkins, and Fabrini, with Mons. 
Colyn, solo violin, from the Brussels Conservatoire, 
and Mr. F. H. Cowen, pianist, there was a large 
attendance. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Countess Spencer were present. The solos 
for Mdme. Titiens were ‘‘ Zefiretti Lusinghieri ’ from 
‘* Tdomeneo,” and ‘* Hear ye, Israel’ from ‘ Elijah,” 
both magnificently sung: the great cantatrice was 
never in better voice, and received an enthusiastic 
welcome. Mdme. Sinico, a special favourite in 
Dublin as elsewhere, substituted Mozart’s ‘‘ Deh 
vieni non tardar”’ for his ‘‘ Non temer,” and though 
departures from the program are seldom judicious, 
in this instance the change was very welcome, as she 
rendered this beautiful song with all the tenderness 
and grace of the Susanna in which she is incom- 
parable. Mdlle. Macvitz sang Gluck’s ‘‘ Che fard” 
capitally, and Sig. Campobello gave a new ballad by 
Barri, ‘‘ The Song of the Old Bell,” with good effect ; 
Signor Perkins sustained the reputation he won for 
himself during the opera season by his rendering of 
‘Fallen is thy throne, O Israel,’ and ‘ Infelice ” 
from ‘' Ernani.” The concerted pieces were 
‘*E Schezo” by Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Maevitz, Sigg. 
Fabrini, Campobello and Perkins, and the duet 
‘Qui furbone” “* Der Freischiitz”’ charmingly sung 
by Mdme. Titiens and Mdme. Sinico. These latter 
pieces gave brightness to an otherwise rather sombre 
program. ‘The instrumental music consisted of 
Mozart’s beautiful Symphony in D, given for the 
first time in public in Dublin, Auber’s overture “ La 
Barcarolle,” and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding March,” 
excellently played by the Philharmonic band, 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Schlummerlied’’? and Chopin’s 8th 
Polonaise, for piano solo by Mr. Cowen, and Mr. 
Colyn’s excellent violin solo—Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo. Sir Robert Stewart, Mus. Doc., conducted, 
and Mr. Cowen was the accompanist. 








CONCERTS. 

This week the Monday Popular Concerts were 
resumed after the Christmas vacation; and a large 
audience thronged St. James’s Hall. Dr. Hans v. 
Biilow was the pianist and Mr. Santley the vocalist, 
while the assistant departments were filled by MM. 
Piatti, Ries and Zerbini: the following being the 
order of the music: 

Quartet, in A major, Op. 41, No. 3, for two 


violins, viola, and violoncello...........- _ Schumann. 
MM. Straus. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. ; 
Song, “ Sul tramonto”’.......seeseeveeeeeves Filippi. 


Mr. Santley. 
Variations, in E flat, Op. 35, for pianoforte 
BIOED oo. cccececasebvsdecvcocescestsseees Beethoven. 
“ Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 102, for pianoforte 


and violoncello ........seeeeeees seeeees _ Beethoven. 
Dr. Hans von Biilow and Signor Piatti. 
‘©The Shepherd’s Lay” ....eeceeeee Mendelssohn. 
Songs {ito Anthea” .... iil Hatton. 


Mr. Santley, 
Trio, in C minor, Op. 66, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello .... ,.+--seseeyse _ Mendelssohn. 
MM. Hans von Biilow, Straus, and Piatti, 


Schumann’s quartet was @ third performance, and 


was noisily rather than appreciatively received. To 
say that the St. James’s Hall audience—most of 
whom were rustling in to their seats while the com- 
position was being played—could trace with 
intelligence and comprehension the misty obscurities 
of a Schumannic development, would be paying a 
eompliment to that amiable assemblage beyond 
their deserts. But they smiled approvingly at the 
admirable playing of Herr Straus and his colleagues ; 
and the elderly ladies inclined their heads and 
closed their eyes in artistic devotion as usual, and 
so the work passed successfully. The Finale ig 
actually free and spontaneous, and the applause was 
here well deserved. Beethoven’s variations in E flat 
are rarely played in public, and perhaps for this reason 
were introduced by Dr. v. Biilow. Here the mastery 
—one might say the masterfulness—of the virtuoso 
was wonderful. In great contrast with his power 
and impetuosity was the pianist’s delicate and 
reverent rendering of the sonata-duo which followed, 
and the playing of which was perfect. In the final 
instrumental piece, Mendelssohn’s trio, his mar- 
vellous capacities lent additional charm to a generally 
excellent performance. Mr. Santley sang artistically 
as usual: ‘Sul tramento,” however, is a dull 
composition. Better went Schubert's ‘* Alpenjiger,” 
with which he followed it up; and the ‘‘ Morgen- 
gruss ” and “ Anthea” are wellknown. Mr. Zerbini 
conducted. 

At the performance of the “ Creation” on Thurs- 
day evening by the Albert Hall Choral Society, 
Signor or Mr. Giulio Perkin made his metropolitan 
début. The gentleman is an English artist, and we 
shall therefore speak of him without a finicking 
mixing up of the nationalities. Mr. Ferkin, then, 
possesses a fine basso of good compass and agree- 
able quality, having a range of two and a half 
octaves, and a volume quite equal to the exactions 
put upon it. His style is good, his intonation pure, 
and with further study and future opportunities, 
Mr. Perkin will, we think, cut a very favourable 
figure among his contemporaries of the concert- 
room and sacred performance. The airs that fell to 
his portion were successfully attacked. The number 
‘* Rolling in foaming billows” was excellently sung, 
and produced repeated plaudits. Altogether the 
début and reception gave reason for Mr. Perkin to 
congratulate himself. Mr. Sims Reeves did not 
appear; Mr. Cummings took his place with 
customary ability. Indeed Mr. Cummings exceeded 
rather than fell short of his average merit in the 
artistic rendering of ‘‘In native worth.” Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington was naturally excellent, and 
Mr. Raynham was a useful second tenor. The 
efforts of the choir were satisfactorily sustained 
throughout; and the band under Dr. Stainer did 
good work. 


The London and Provincial and Orchestral Union 
gave a .concert on Monday evening at the West- 
bourne Hall, Bayswater, in aid of the Dudley Stuart 
Home. ‘The vocalists were Miss §. Kerns, Miss 
Cussy, and Mr. George Perren. A very good 
selection of music was well got through, and we 
trust the result may be as great a financial success 
as it was undoubtedly in a musical point of view. 


An amateur musical entertainment in aid of the 
funds of the Indigent Blind Visiting Society was 
given in the large National Schoolroom, Mary-street, 
Whitechapel-road, on Tuesday. A party of ladies 
and gentlemen succeeded in getting through an 
attractive program of solos and part-songs, duets, 
and sacred pieces, to the satisfaction of a very 
numerous audience, who in two or three instances 
insisted upon encores. Mr. Clement Reade and 
Miss Pottier, a pupil of Mdme. Arabella Goddard, 
played several solos upon one of Collard’s grand 
pianos. 








THEATRES. 





‘Une Corneille qui abat des Noix” at the Holborn 
Theatre is the history of a good-natured blunderer 
who is always poking his nose into other people's 
business, and heaping up the most distressing 
dilemmas, all with excellent intentions. He comes 





to visit a friend and forthwith commences to persuade 
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him of the infidelity of his wife’ who (according to 
Pincebourde) is obviously in love with her daughter’s 
suitor, while the daughter has been overcome by a 
pianoforte tutor and a child born: the child being 
in reality the lawful baby of the pianoforte tutor’s 
own wife. Then he saddles upon his friend an 
undesirable connection of which the poor fellow is 
both guiltless and ignorant, and he goes so far as to 
involve him in a duel, all about a “ creature” for 
whom the unfortunate man has nothing but repug- 
nance. In fact it is impossible to detail all the 
absurdities and incongruities which this meddler 
brings to pass; but it is not long before his host 
heartily wishes him out of the house. The embroglio 
is funnily worked out: the acting of M. Didier as 
Pincebourde deserves high praise. M. Didier is 
indefatigable, inexhaustible. As the bewildered and 
victimised host M. Perrier makes great fun, and M. 
Schey has not been in a better part (save perhaps in 
the multifarious one of ‘ Tricoche et Cacolet”) than 
in that of the weak-minded young man, who coming 
after the daughter is led to believe that the mother 
adores him. M. Leprevost is capital as a servant, 
and the ladies are all satisfactory. 

The comedy is preceded by a one-act piece by 
Dumas “Le Mari de la Veuve,” a pleasant little 
comedietta as pleasantly acted by Mdme. Maria 
Duplessy, Mdme. Tholer, MM. Bilhaut and Monti. 
Madame de Vertpré, supposed widow of a husband, 
who, for political reasons, (the piece dates from the 
Orleanist period) is desirous of being thought 
defunct, has indulged in a small flirtation with Leon 
Auvray, the ostensible lover of her niece, Pauline ; 
and this Léon is by no means disinclined to substi- 
tute the aunt for the niece. The husband comes 
home, and finds a young man on terms of great 
intimacy with the household. M. de Vertpré is a 
man of the world, but by no means disposed to let 
his handsome young wife involve herself in an 
intrigue. At her request, however, he tests her 
innocence by overhearing, unseen, an interview 
between her and Auvray; in which, much to her 
horror, the latter makes a declaration in form, being, 
of course, duly and severely snubbed for his pre- 
sumption, and sent about his business in a state of 
equal exasperation and astonishment. M. de 
Vertpré, however, has heard enough to convince 
him that an “ explanation” is necessary, and goes 
forth to seek it. The explanation takes place when 
the two men meet in spite of Mdme. de Vertpré’s 
efforts to keep them apart. Of course Auvray is still 
unaware of the true relationship of the new-comer ; 
and it is thus agreed between the rivals that which- 
ever can prove himself most favoured by the lady 
shall have the field left to him uncontested. Each 
advances his claim, and of course the husband’s 
proofs of affection beat the admirer’s hollow. The 
discomfiture of the young man is so great that the 
goodnatured “‘ husband of the widow ” laughingly 
avows who he is, and the piece ends merrily. The 
intrigue here is very light and delicate without a 
suspicion of coarseness. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Venerable wags of post prandial order are wont to 
speak of pigeon pie as “ dove tart.” Whether there 
is anything shocking in the use of the word pigeon, 
we know not, but here are a number of amateur 
pigeon fanciers who send their birds to the Crystal 
Palace, calling themselves the Peristeronic Society. 
We shall next hear of Goose Clubs as Anserine 
Associations. The show on Monday was interesting 
in its way, though no prizes were contested for. 
Foremost amongst those rarities were the twelve 
pens of “ Carriers” exhibited by Mr. Heritage, and 
which were universally admired. Other rarities 
were the ‘ Powder-blue owls,” shown by Mr. 
Esquilant, and the almost extinct “ Baldheads” 
(blue) of Mr. Ford. Mr, Tegetmeier shows some 
excellent ‘* Dragons,” and Mr. Gill a splendid pen of 
‘* Barbs.” Altogether the show is exceedingly select 
and interesting, and does great credit to the zeal and 
careful breeding and rearing of the London peris- 
teronics. The Palace was exceedingly well attended, 
the pigeons being, no doubt, a strong attraction; but 
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there were also the Wurtemburg Menagerie and the 
Pantomime, both of which are enjoyed by the public 
with unabated interest. 








MUSICAL RAMBLE (V.)—1873. 





Vienna, the musical cradle of Europe, has been 
stigmatised the most profligate city of Europe. 
During the four visits I have paid to this city, 
rambling about in all quarters and at all hours, I 
have never seen any conduct on the part of the 
inhabitants ‘to justify this scandal. Before the 
ramparts were levelled, and the present magnificent 
boulevard, Ringstrasse, was formed, it is very likely 
that the population of a quarter of a million of 
inhabitants, living within a limited area, amidst a 
garrison of some 20,000 unmarried soldiers did not 
escape the common results of such associations. 
When first I visited the Imperial City, 1845, the 
late venerable Mecenas of art, Prince Czartoryski, 
advised me to quit the hotel and live in a private 
house, the better to judge of the morals, manners, 
and music of the Viennese. I was fortunate in 
being accommodated with an excellent apartment on 
the third, floor, near St. Stephen’s place, for the 
moderate weekly payment of five florins. The 
family consisted of mother (landlady), daughter, 
and grandaughter. The first‘ had known inti- 
mately, ‘Papa Joseph Haydn ;’’ the second, the 
wife of a colonel, was a very accomplished amateur 
vocalist, and her pretty daughter, twelve years old, 
was really a clever pianist. Three times a week did 
I hear this child play to her master the sonatas of 
Mozart and an occasional movement of Beethoven, 
Haydn, and other great writers—never once a trivial 
composition. The price of each lesson, one florin 
(two shillings). On discovering that I was a pro- 
fessor of music, these kind people allowed me the 
use of their grand pianoforte, and invited me to 
their social reunions. I never lived with more 
amiable persons during all my travels abroad, and 
our parting at the Northern Station will never be 
effaced from my memory. I had frequent occasion, 
also, to mix among families of all ranks, and a 
large circle of artists in Vienna, and nothing 
struck me as different from the well-bred society 
and social freedom of my own country. Murray, 
in his Hand-book to Southern Germany, I see, 
confirms my own opinion as to the morals, cleanli- 
ness, decorum, and total absence of inebriety 
of the Viennese. ‘“ The capital of Austria,” says 
Murray, ‘“‘has been proclaimed by many travellers 
the most dissolute capital in Europe; but there has 
been much exaggeration in this respect.” Nothing 
surprised me more, every time I lived in Vienna, 
than the knowledge of living languages among the 
educated people, and even waiters at the hotels. 
One lady, wife of a subordinate officer in Government 
employment, could speak fluently five languages, and 
her son, twelve years of age, was able to converse 
with his parents in Hungarian, German, Italian, 
French, and English. The above lady, too, played 
the pianoforte quite equal to the majority of female 
professionals in London. To my readers who desire 
to know more about Vienna and its musical institu- 
tions, I refer them to my “ Musical Sketches Abroad 
and at Home”’ p. 222. No other book in English 
contains any information upon this subject. As to 
the newly organised police, nothing can be more 
complete. They are dressed in a semi-military cos- 
tume with swords, and proved to be very efficient 
upon all occasions at fétes, reviews, and in regulating 
the progress of the vehicles according to the well 
devised route of going to and returning from the 
Exhibition in the Prater by different routes. As an 
instance of the rigour of discipline, I was told of a 
fast young parvenu Baron, driving four in hand, re- 
sisting the authority of the police and using his 
whip. His punishment was excessive—reduced toa 
simple citizen, and to be imprisoned for more than 
a year. En passant,'I may here observe that the 
Viennese, of both sexes, dress well. Eventhe children 
turning out of their colleges are neatly costumed, 
most of them wearing the Viennese bottines half way 
up the leg—a fashion that was adopted twenty years 
ago in Paris, and at last has reached England. 


To meet the requirements of the expected infinx 

strangers, a number of splendid hotels had been 
built, which, owing to the monetary crisis, th, 
cholera, and reports of ruinous charges, were never 
filled, until the last month of the Exhibition, ang 
few, I suspect, will have proved remuneratiyo, 
Whilst seated in a box at the first Philharmonic 
Concert (already mentioned in a former letter), and 
making notes of the admirable reading of Beethoven's 
symphony, in A, so much more perfect in details of 
execution and nuance than what we are accustomed 
to hear in London, a venerable artist by my side 
addressed me thus, ‘Is it the first time you haye 
heard this sublime emanation of Beethoven» | 
replied, ‘‘ Not exactly, as I had published in a London 
morning newspaper an analysis of the Andante 
forty-five years ago.” ‘‘Then you are acquainted 
with the works of our Shakespeare?” “Yes,” | 
replied, ‘‘ better perhaps than you with ours.” « 4h) 
peut-étre, Monsieur, vous vous trompez.”” Here ended 
our ‘dialogue. Upon inquiry, I was informed that 
my venerable friend was one of the best actors of the 
Court Theatre, where I remember in 1852 going with 
the Times correspondent, Doctor Bird, to witness 
the comedy of ‘Much Ado About Nothing.” Like 
the cast in ‘ Zauberflite,” ‘* Fidelio,” and other 
German lyrical chefs d’euvre given in Vienna, the 
special excellence of this representation was the 
superior class of artists engaged in the secondary 
subordinate rdles—a matchless ensemble. In short, 
the great merit of the performance of “ Le Prophete,” 
heard last October in Munich, mentioned in my first 
letter, was owing to the efficiency of every singer, 
and the attention to details of by-play and of 
musical effect—an ensemble scarcely ever attained 
on any occasion, of acting, or singing, or playing 
with our star system in London. J. Exta. 








MILL ON MUSICAL EXHAUSTION. 





There was a time, according to the confession of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill in his Autobiography, when 
the nervous system of that philosopher gave way, 
and when, without falling into positive ill-health, he 
became morbidly depressed and distrustful about his 
use in life and the certainty of the conclusions at 
which he had arrived regarding various great and 
important subjects. It was a phase of pathological 
distress such as he thinks, in some temperaments, 
precedes the “call” to a religious life. At this 
period he found the greatest relief afforded by music, 
in which art Mill dabbled with considerable amateur 
success. But the pleasure he derived from listen- 
ing to music was dashed by a nervous consideration 
which he describes : 


The only one of the imaginative arts in which I 
had from childhood taken great pleasure, was music: 
the best effect of which (and in this it surpasses per- 
haps every other art) consists in exciting enthusiasm; 
in winding up to a high pitch those feelings of an 
elevated kind which are already in the character, but 
to which this excitement gives a glow and a fervour, 
which, though transitory at its utmost height, is 
precious for sustaining them at other times. This 
effect of music I had often experienced; but like all 
my pleasurable susceptibitities it was suspended 
during the gloomy period. I had sought relief again 
and again from this quarter, but found none. After 
the tide had turned, and I was in process of recovery, 
I had been helped forward by music, but in a much 
less elevated manner. I at this time first became 
acquainted with Weber’s ‘ Oberon,” and the extreme 
pleasure which I drew from its delicious melodies did 
me good, by showing me a source of pleasure to which 
I was as susceptible as ever. The good, however, 
was much impaired by the thought, that the pleasure 
of music (as is quite true of such pleasure 48 this 
was, that ofemere tune) fades with familiarity, and 
requires either to be revived by intermittence, ot ed 
by continual novelty. And it is very characteristic 
both of my then state, and of the general tone of my 
mind at this period of my life, that I was seriously 
tormented by the thought of the exhaustibility of 
musical combinations. The octave consists only of 
five tones and two semitones, which can be put to- 
gether in only a limited number of ways, of which 
but @ small proportion are beautiful : most of these, 


it seemed to me, must have been already discovered, 


and there could not be room for a long succession of 
Mozarts and Webers, to strike out, as these had done, 
entirely new and surpassingly rich veins of musi 
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beauty. This source of anxiety may, perhaps 
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+t to resemble that of the philosophers of 
Laputa, who feared lest the sun should be burnt out. 
It was, however, connected with the best feature in 
my character, and the only good point to be found 
in my very unromantic and in no way honourable 


distress. 





= 





NATURAL MUSIC-MAKING. 





Writing in 1828 to his friend House, Hauptmann 
found occasion to inveigh against the conventional 
manufacture of music. ‘I am entirely,” he cried, 
«gt variance with our present music. I except only 
what Beethoven has made, who did not speak unless 
he had something to say (and truly he had much to 
say). Others speak, so often, merely because they 
have once tearned to speak, and because they think 
that after Op. 85, Op. 86, 87 must of {course follow. 
Ah! how irksome to me are these new things which 
proceed so merely from a beginning (initium not 
principium) , when &@ priori there is nothing further 
necessary, the way is already staked out: you go tothe 
Dominant of the Dominant, stay there 8 measures, 
‘¢{ bring in a melody in the Dominant, then a 
passage closing the first part, which then, without 
first asking us if we desire it, we have to hear again 
from the beginning. I loathe the thought already 
of a short description of the second part made after 
a pattern in the same way. By this I do not mean 
to say this order can be blamed, asif it were somé- 
thing wilfully adopted and persisted in out of sheer 
indolence ; on the contrary I am convinced that this 
main division, c-g-c, is founded deep in nature,—not 
accidental, but essential. Even if no express, 
intelligible reason could be given for it (and there is 
one), one might feel pretty certain that what from 
the earliest times, under all circumstances, has re- 
mained the same, is nothing merely outward, 
arbitrarily assumed (I refer here to a very profound 
treatise, which indeed I have not yet written, and 
probably never shall write) : much rather do } think 
that just this natural division is the only one which 
gives a thing so externally put together the aspect of 
a creation and so renders it endurable; but the good 
God does not, like the artificial flower makers, tale 
leaves that have been provided out of one box, twigs 
out of another, from a third a root, but he lets all 
proceed out of one germ, since itis allin there— 
and one comes out of the other, unfolds itself in leaf 
and blossom, and becomes again the germ for new 
and infinite formations; and I believe, without 
bothering his head about new effects, he lets his 
trees grow, and every single tree becomes exactly as 
it should be, and at the same time tolerably effective 
in the free style —in the strict style the crystals are 
not bad,—more philosophical, as those were more 
poetic,—Fugues are something of the sort, and 
Canons—to be sure not all, but those by Bach at 
any rate.” 





A MODERN “MALADE IMAGINAIRE.” 


Some recollections, with quotations, of the un- 
published farce of the late Charles Dickens’s entitled 
“Mr. Nightingale’s Diary” have recently been 
contributed by Mr. Dillon Croker to the Mirror ; and 
& correspondent now furnishes a further extract. 
The Mr. Nightinyale is a thorough “ imaginary 
invalid,” of Molitre’s type, but with touches of 
modern comedy quite in the vein of Dickens. 
Witness the following dialogue between the patient 
and an innkeeper. 


Liters. You seem, sir, to have enjoyed very bad 
health. 

Nicut. You're quite right, and I daresay, landlord, 
you think you’ve got a very bad customer come to 
your hotel. You won't have him long; but whilst I 
live I shall act towards you handsomely. I’m nota 
mean man; and, in spite of my continual sufferings, 
I never think of myself. Iam coming here to try 
the water cure. Hold your tongue, landlord, you 
think it will soon help one off. That’s just what I 
think, but I'm going to try it; and now, landlord, I 
shall have every meal cooked regularly and pay for 
it. I shall never touch it: my daughter will a little, 
but Ilive upon physic. . . . Now, landlord, as I was 
Saying I am going to try the water cure, and they 
make you drink a lot, don’t they ? 


Nicur. Well, whenever I call for a bottle of water, 
you charge a bottle of wine—you understand. 
Litners. Perfectly, sir. (aside.) Things is a 
looking up. I’ma made man. Wouldn’t call the 
Lord Mayor my uncle. ; 
Nieut. Oh, oh, oh! (Crying out.) 
Liters. Lor, sir! 
Nieut. Such a pain down my back—oh ! 
LitHeErs. Got a perpetration of the heart, sir, and 
the spine of the back. My wife died of that, sir. 
Nirut. Did she, poor soul? I say, landlord, give 
me that book. I’m too ill, though, to hold it. Look 
in the index for pains. (Landlord opens book.) 
Have you got it? 

Lirners. Yes, sir. . 

Nicut. Look down and see * Pains in the back.” 
Have you got them ? 

Lituess. Yes, sir. 

Nicut. What does it say ? 

Liruers. Folio one hundred and fifty-seven. 

Nicut. Just turn to one hundred and fifty-seven. 
Oh! oh! oh! Just turn—oh! it’s getting worse !— 
just turn to folio one hundred and fifty-seven. 
Liruers. All right, sir. (Landlord finds place.) 
Niecut. Read. 
Lirners. ‘ July 21st, 1840. 
part of-——” 
Nicut. No, no, that ain’tit. Look about Novem- 
ber, 1846. 
Litners. (Looking over book, reading). ‘2nd 
November, 1846. A pain like carving-knives, with 
forks darting in as well.”’ 

Nicut. No, that ain’t it. Oh! oh !—this is quite 
a new pain—like dogs gnawing and eagles helping 
them. -Landlord, go and fetch me a pen and ink to 
write down these symptoms. I never suffered like 
this before—never! (Ezit Liruenrs.) Oh, this is 
quite a new pain! I did not think I could havea 
novelty in this line; but this is quite original— 
quite. 


Pain in the lower 








FLASHY TALENT AND FUNDAMENTAL 
TESTS. 





Mr. W. H. Daniell, the eloquent professor who 
with abundance of instance and illustration fights 
the battle of Sound Music teaching in the Worcester 
Palladium, has this time a few shrewd remarks upon 
the test of talent by mediocre performances. 
‘“‘ Singers,” he says ‘should always begin at the 
foundation to build; or as an eminent teacher has 
said ‘the walls should not be papered before the 
house is built.’ It was the custom with the old 
teacher to put the pupil at work on one note at a 
time ; when one tone could be delivered with steadi- 
ness it was time to take the next tone, but not till 
then. When a perfect diatonic scale had been formed 
it was time to attempt the variations, but not till 
then. When a scale could be sung slowly and 
steadily, without departing a hair’s-breadth from 
perfect intonation, it was time to increase the rapidity 
of delivery. That was the old way. Teachers and 
pupils have improved on that in these days; one 
reason why singers are so unwilling to take 
subordinate parts, is that they need something 
mighty to hit against ; they can do great things, but 
not small ones. Many a young man sighs for the days 
of chivalry that he mightshow himself a hero, while 
every day he allows chances to pass unheeded which 
would make him more of a hero than any knight- 
errant of them all, but the trouble is with him that 
the world would never know of his heroism. What 
then is heroism? Is it not a sacrifice of self for the 
good of others, without expectation of reward? Any 
feat or act performed with a selfish motive would 
cease to be heroic, would it not? Now we all know 
that the small annoyances of life are harder to bear 
patiently than the greater troubles, yet we get least 
credit for bearing them; but are we the less heroes 
and heroines when we silently and patiently endure? 
What is my application? What but this? The true 
artist is not shown so much by what appears to the 
world, as by what underlies all that. The faultless 
singing of a slow passage is far more difficult than 
rapid execution, though far less showy. A true 
artist can make much of an inferior part, which an 
inferior singer could make nothing of. One may be 
an artist and not execute rapidly. One is not an 
artist who cannot sustain a slow movenient with a 
steady tone and unwavering pitch! A strong state 
ment, I know, but you may depend upon its correct- 





Litgers. Regular force-pump you will be, sir. 





ness, Suppose you begin to test singers by that 


rule: begin with the highest you can find, whether 
English, Italian, German or American, and take 
down the names of all who can stand the test. You 
need not get a very large note-book for the purpose !’’ 








PRIVATE PERFORMANCES. 





Private theatricals have been very fashionable in 
upper society this Christmas, arid in many instances 
have been sustained with really creditable ability. 
It is curious to note the increasing favour of this 
sort of amusement among the wealthy. In bygone 
days few ladies, and no unmarried ones, ever trod 
the boards, and it was not considered good tone for 
gentlemen to act, even though the cause was some 
charitable purpose; it went so far that the 
proceeding was denounced from the pulpit. In a 
biography written by a noble lord, we find that 
an amateur play about to be got up some fifty 
years ago at the Tottenham Court, now the Prince 
of Wales’s, Theatre, was very nearly put an end 
to by the late Dukes of York and Weilington. 
The principal performers were the Earl Fitz- 
hardinge (then Colonel Berkeley), his brother, 
Augustus Berkeley, the late Duke of Beaufort, 
(then Marquis of Worcester), and Mr. Dawkins. 
The plays were ‘ Othello,” and ‘ Matrimony.” 
The marquis, who was to perform Cassio® and 
O’Clogherty (rather a different line of business— 
one which would trouble many professionals to 
carry out well), was on the day before the per- 
formance sent for by his Royal Highness, then 
Commander-in-Chief, and urged not to appear. The 
duke said he spoke in his private and not in his 
professional character. The reply was that no- 
thing would pain Lord Worcester more than to 
do anything contrary to the wishes of his Royal 
Highness, but having promised to act, he could 
not at the last moment mar the performance by 
his absence, adding that in future he would be 
guided by the duke’s advice. The play went off 
admirably well, but from that evening the mar- 
quis never again trod the boards of the amateur 
stage. Upon another occasion the Iron Duke, 
when Commander-in-Chief, requested one of his ex- 
aides-de-camp not to take part in a performance, and 
the request was gratified. The performance referred to 
was got up by Mr. Ball Hughes, (commonly called the 
‘* Golden Ball,’’) the late Sir George Wombwell, and 
the ex-A.D.C. was to take the principal parts in 
* Richard III.” and the * Mayor of Garratt. The 
defalcation of one, the illness of another, and the 
want of memory of a third, caused the performance 
to be abandoned. In our day amateur theatricals 
are patronised by the most illustrious, and there can 
be no doubt that the money raised by them adds 
much to the charitable donations both iu town and 
country. 








GERMANY. 
Berxiy, 3rd January. 

Among some of the hopeful indications of mental 
progress among our still somewhat rough multitude, 
is the appreciation accorded to the high-class drama. 
Berlin is often reproached for the brutality of her 
lower orders, and certainly of Jate crimes of violence 
have been alarmingly frequent, and have been con- 
summated with a reckless scorn of discovery. On 
the other hand you find a trait in our populace which 
you might in vain look for in the similar classes of 


London or Paris: I mean the love of a high artistic .. 


ideal. In what other capitals would you find the 
repeated performances of legitimate plays crowded 
by an attentive audience. In your own city Shake- 
speare spells bankruptcy. In Paris even a heavy 
subvention does not suffice to make Racine and 
Corneille pay; and the home of the classic drama is 
forced to mount a “Jean de Thommeray”’ now and 
then, and resort to sensationalism in order to make 
up the losses of pure art. But here the plays of 
Lessing are frequently performed, and always with 
success; Schiller too has his turn; and our lower 
orders are probably better acquainted with Shake- 
speare than are your own—or even than are your 





well-to-do middle class. One of the most popular 
of the classics here—in fact perhaps the most 
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popular—is Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan der Weise.” Wrought 
out on the strict Greek model, it is full of high moral 
precept. Indeed the objection that it is too didactic, 
and that its preachiness interferes with the full 
artistic effect, has been levelled against the play. 
But its power upon the masses is unmistakeable. 
The calm, emphatic utterance by Nathan of his 
favourite moral truths awakens an enthusiastic 
response. Indeed all that is morally grand and 
intellectually fine appears to appeal successfully to 
a Berlin public. On the other hand a stranger may 
notice the absence of many ingredients of a finer 
taste, such.as one finds among the habitués of the 
French theatre. I was much struck, in witnessing 
a representation of ‘‘ Minna von Barnhelm” at the 
Schauspielhaus, by the apparent insensibility of the 
audience to many of the finer veins of humour and 
unobtrusive scintillations of wit which mark the 
play. So, too, one can hardly fail to notice a certain 
coarseness of feeling in even the more polished 
Berlin assemblies. They applaud incongruous 
buffoonery; they even welcome indecency. This 
consorts ill, you will say, with their appreciation of 
moral declamation; but so it is. To return 
however to Nathan the Wise. The great over- 
shadowing figure of the drama is Nathan 
himself, whose expansive intellect, high  self- 
control, and breadth of moral sensibility lift 
him far out of the region of conventional Jewish 
character. This difficult part is taken by Herr 
Dohring, a veteran of the German stage, who proves 
himself a complete master of this particular character. 
With a calm figure, slightly inclined forwards by 
age, and unobtrusive gestures, above all, with the 
most varied and appropriate play of the facial 
muscles, betraying all the finest emotional shades of 
his dialogue, Herr Déhring manages to give an image 
of the ideal Jew which the spectator will pretty cer- 
tainly associate henceforth with Lessing’s verbal 
creation. The voice of the actor, moreover, capable 
of a rich force, yet tending to a grateful pathos and 
delicacy of expression, is singularly suited to elicit 
the subtle shades of feeling interwoven in Lessing’s 
dialogue. Even the kindly blue eye of the actor, 
however little suited to represent an Oriental 
physiognomy, helps to build up the impression of 
the wise, genial Nathan. In the few cases of 
vehement action, the raised figure, retiring head, 
flashing eye, and deep powerful voice produce a 
striking effect, such as is excluded from a uniformly 
strained mode of acting. The tremulous effect 
which Herr Déhring introduces into his voice when 
Nathan embraces Recha, his adopted daughter, after 
her deliverance from fire, and still more when he 
relates the murder of his wife and seven sons, are 
probably as good examples of fine histrionic realiza- 
tion as the modern stage, not excepting the French 
itself, exhibits, and might perhaps have satisfied 
even the exacting conditions laid down by the author 
himself. Even more masterly are the finely selected, 
yet never forced, expressional movements of face 
and gestures by which the actor interprets the 
internal processes of thought and feeling faintly 
shadowed forth in Nathan’s monologue. The quiet 
composure springing from consciousness of inner 
worth is exhibited to great advantage by Herr 
Dohring in the approaches of Nathan to the brusque 
and surly Templar, the deliverer of Recha, who dis- 
dains the thanks of her Jewish protector, and in his 
interviews with the passionate and timorous Saladin. 
The other parts of the play are rendered with a less 
masterly art. Recha, Nathan’s protégée, is repre- 
sented by a Friiulein Meyer, a young actress, whose 
somewhat excessive German sentimentality is not 
however inappropriate to the ardent character of the 
Christian Jewess. Impulsive feeling and warm 
imagination are the characteristics of this nature, 
and are very fairly expressed by the young actress's 
slightly gnshing voice and movements. The purt of 
the captive Templar, Recha’s lover and brother, is 
taken by a less skilful actor, who makes the young 
knight needlessly awkward and repellent, though 
perhaps this peevish and unmanly character could 
scarcely be made satisfactory by the best acting. 
The parts of Daja, Recha's Christian nurse, and the 
Friar are given with a great deal of spirit, though 
the acting here possibly verges a little too closely on 
the caricature of low comedy. 


ITALY. 





(Tho following communication arrived too late for 
insertion in our last. ] 
Mrxan, 4th January. 

The opening of the Scala for the seasons of 
Carnival and Lent was this year effected with 
Verdi’s ‘ Aida.” Without touching upon the 
already known merit of the opera, and without 
discussing whether or not its reproduction was 
desirable, I will briefly speak of its execution, 
which, if it did not actually surpass all expecta- 
tions, fully and thoroughly satisfied the by no 
moans easily contented public of the Soala. The 
part of Aida is allotted to Mdlle. Sinager, and 
although she had to sustain an inevitable and 
terrible comparison with that idol of the Milanese 
public—Mdme. Stolz, she defended herself bravely. 
Young and prepossessing, with a voice which, if not 
very powerful, is agreeable and well trained, she 
is also possessed of considerable artistic ability, and 
only lacks experience to enable her to take her place 
without fear by the side of the best artists of our 
day. The Fricci in the part of Amweris had a great 
success. This eminent artist seems to have regained 
all the freshness of voice which she possessed when 
she first took the Milanese public by storm, and added 
to this she has gained much in artistic finish and fire. 
She was applauded in every piece in which she 
took part, and in the celebrated piece ‘‘ Vieni amor 
mio” she made quite an extraordinary impression. 
The tenor Bolis, new to Milan, has had a splendid 
success in the part of Radames. -His magnificent 
voice tells remarkably well in the impassioned music 
which falls to him, and his artistic finish and energy 
combine to render him a tenor of the first rank. 
Vandolfini, Amonasro, created this part last year, 
and in it made a great effect, which he has this year 
increased. Castelmary gives us a different reading 
of the part of the High Priest to that which Majni 
gave us last year, but one hardly knows which to 
prefer, they are both so excellent. A word of praise 
is due to Faccio, a conductor of rare talent and great 
energy, for the great care he has bestowed on his 
work. In my next I shall have to speak of the exe- 
cution of Gounod’s “* Faust.” 

Florence, 3rd January. 

In the past week we have had two first-class 
concerts —one of the Societa Orchestrale, at which 
assisted the Signora Schimon-Regan, and the other 
of Rubinstein, the king, or, as the journals here call 
him, the Titano of the pianoforte. 

La Societé Orchestrale established about a year 
ago, has had many difficulties to encounter in the 
course of its brief existence, but in spite of all it has 
apparently firmly rooted itself, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be the means of making known to the 
elegant society which is to be formed at Florence 
those masterpieces of instrumental music which in 
Paris and London are so popular. The concert of 
last Saturday was a complete success. The principal 
pieces of the concert were the overture to ‘‘ Der 
Freischiitz’ ’and ‘“ Fidelio,” and these} two pieces 
were highly applauded. But more heartily even 
than these works were applauded the fuga of the 
Quartet in D., Op. 20, of Beethoven, executed by the 
whole of the stringed instruments. The execution 
of this movement was most praiseworthy, and speaks 
well of the care and attention bestowed upon its 
study. The director, Sig. Sbolci, deserves much 
praise. Signora Schimon-Regan sang with much 
delicacy and expression ‘ Voi che sapete,’’ and the 
‘* Absence ” of Berlioz, and was much applauded in 
both pieces, especially in ‘‘ Absence,” which he had 
to repeat. 

The second concert given by Rubinstein in the 
saloon of the Academia Filarmonica, was still more 
successful than the first, and, to quote the words of 
the Gazzetta d’ Italia, “ Ormai non 2 pitt, nemmeno a 
Firenze, chi non lo stimi il principe de’ pianisti 
odierni.” Every piece of the somewhat lengthy 
program was applauded, but the piece which carried 
off the palm was the ‘ Carnevale” of Schumann, the 
Jexecution of which was the perfection of technical 
exactness, sentiment, viyacity, delicacy, and inspira- 
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Out and All About. Fables for Old and Young. py 
H. A. Paez. With Illustrations. London: w, 
Isbister & Co. 1873. 

This collection of fables may be for the old, but 
barring the illustrations, which are admirable, we 
fancy most youthful brains will be more perplexed 
than gratified by any endeavour to pierce their 
meaning. Mr. Page is a sly fabulist—uncommonly 
sly ; and he conveys moral lessons in ritualism and 
politics and natural science and art criticism, all in 
mythological form. But children cannot be bothered 
with spiritual truths thus administered; and evey 
old folks may read some of these without perceiving 
Mr. Page’s subtle meaning. Here for instance is g 
fable with an ecclesiastical meaning, apparently a 
hit at the folly of disestablishment. 


A new Vane had been put up on the church tower, 
and suddenly the Gravestones began to mutter and 
protest. They had not been known to speak 
together for a long time before. Content to repose 
on the strength of their great individual worth, they 
were apt to look down upon each other; but now 
they found “common ground” which they had been 
known to jeer and“flout at often enough, and agreed 
to present a petition to the Vane to come down from 
his high place. This they forwarded by a Rook of 
venerable appearance and long descent, whom they 
looked up to simply because his forbears had ap. 
propriated the right to a whole colony of elms that 
lined the churchyard, driving off all other birds 
most mercilessly+an example which Mr. Rook the 
present took good care to follow, keeping intact all 
his territorial rights. ‘‘ We will not rest,’’ said the 
Gravestones in their petition, “ till our request is 
granted; and if you refuse, we will depart in a body 
from the place which we have done so much to 
honour and adorn. A gilded Vane is vanity, more 
especially when it bows and turns round and round, 
and looks, when the wind is in the east, exactly like 
a cross, and, when it is in the west, exactly like a 
cock. It is sheer profanity, as- we conscientiously 
regard it, to associate the two things so prominently 
on a church spire, and to fix the eyes of the church- 
goers on empty trifles, even as they approach unto 
God’s house for worship. We beseech you, there- 
fore, to take very serious thoughts of it, in case of 
grave steps on our part, and to have more regard for 
the souls of those in Providence placed so near unto 
you.” To this petition, the Vane replied courteously, 
but with a shortness that was emphatic: “ Your 
petition surprises me. I mean to keep my place, 
and do my work, which may not be without use, 
though you censoriously decry it. As for your 
departing from this place, you cannot do it. The 
earth is too much for you. Nature’s laws and self- 
interest will combine to keep you where you are. 
In reproaching others, you should be careful to look 
to your own ways, and the signs you have upon you 
and can’t get rid of. Many of you bear crosses, and* 
one at least figures Peter’s cock for a warning.” 
The Gravestones took the reproof quietly, and are 
still where they used to be, among the comfortable 
fat soil—the best place for them. 


The fable of the Nightingale and the Glowworm 
is, we take it, a hit at the art-crities, with whom Mr. 
Page has some differences of opinion. Thus one 
story he opens in this form. ‘A printed Page had 
been blown by a west wind into a farmyard among 
the fowls, and straightway a great cackle and dis- 
cussion arose over it.” But here is the fable of 
the Nightingale and the Glowworm, which may 
represent an artist and his or her detractors—say 
von Biilow and the Cockney-Yankee journalists. 


A glowworm fell into great envy of a nightingale, 
and resolved to surprise him in the middle of his 
song. He took an owl into his confidence, hoping 
thereby to ensure success. Their plan was to hide 
themselves in the tree where the nightingale had 
his nest, and the glowworm was to throw his full* 
light upon the nightingale whenever he began to 
sing, thinking thus to stop him. But it so chanced 
that it was very bright moonlight and the glow- 
worm’s ray did not in the least disturb the nightin- 
gale, who, cheered by the brightness of the moon, 
sang with more than his usual sweetness, thus 
drawing near to the tree a group who had been 
resting in a summer-house not far off. They 
approached so close to the glowworm and the owl 
that the two intruders started in fear, and were s00n 
pursued; for the owl had agreed to carry the glow- 
worm on his back, and the light flickering 5° 
strangely enabled the pursuers to take the prize 
easily. The owl was dazzled by the glowworms 
ray, and could not keep his eyes open, while yet he 
was afraid to stop for a moment to get rid of his 
burthen. So both of them were taken and put into 


the museum of the nearest market town, where 
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they are still shown on holidays and fair days. The 
nightingale never even knew of the plot against him, 
and spring after spring he eomes and sings on the 
game tree as sweetly as at first. 


If somebody could only put the Cockney-Yankee 
journalists into a museum as specimens of extinct 
yulgarity, the literary clubs and circles of: London 
would experience a huge relief. Here is a fable 
which litigious dramatists, and publishers who are 
always quarrelling over copyright, might advan- 
tageously study. 

A blackbird and a wren, in the depth of winter 
chanced to perch at the same moment upon a holly- 
push, and at once fell a-wrangling over their claims 
to the berries. ‘I’m the biggest,” said the blackbird, 
«and I have the sweetest note.” ‘ That has nothing 
to do with it,” said the wren; “the robins and I 
have the best right, because we attend to the 
hollies and spend our days more among the hedges 
than you do.” ‘ That’s nonsense,” said the black- 
bird, “‘else why has Nature given us such a liking 
for the berries? If you go on the way you're doing, 
we'll have to show you that might is right, and then 
you'll come off but poorly, for you’re a small shabby 
creature at the best.” Just then a thrush flew by, 
and hearing the sound drew near. Knowing the 
sweetness of his voice, they agreed to refer the case 
to his judgment. After hearing both sides, the 
thrush said that singing could not of itself entitle a 
bird to berries, nor could the mere fact of residing 
in the bush where they grew. He was of opinion 
that it would be better for them to refer it to an old 
crow, a friend of his, who lived not far off, if they 
really could not agree to eat berries quietly on the 
same bush for once in winter-time. But both declared 
that they wouldn’t do it; it would be a mere eating 
of their words ; and they asked him to point out the 
way to the wise crow’s quarters, whither they sped 


as fast as they could. The crow had so much to say } 


and so many authorities to consult, that the thrush 
and his family had the holly-bush well cleared of 
berries before they returned. The wren nearly died 
of cold and hunger; and the blackbird was so vexed 
that he did not for a long time sing so sweetly as 
he had done before. 

A long and diffuse fable which we have not room 
to quote is levelled at the Darwinites. The spider 
claims to rank among the crabs and lobsters; and 
these crustaceans examine his structure with so 
searching an investigation and so much philosophical 
pulling and mauling about, that poor Arachne, 
squashed and maimed, gives up the ghost.” ‘Ah, 
well, he’s dead now,” cried an elderly female crab 
that had not spoken before; ‘‘ perhaps it had been 
better for him if he had done his duty, and not 
bothered his head about what class he belonged to.” 
Which is a succinct moral, but if applied to all 
scientific] inquiry, not wholly conclysive. We should 
like to have the opinion of ‘‘ the young” upon these 
abstruse fables. We fancy they would provoke blank 
dismay in most nurseries. 








The Era Almanac and Annual. 
by Epwarp LepcGer. 


1874. Conducted 

The Era Almanac is in as little need of description 
as Kelly’s Post Office Directory. Everybody con- 
nected with theatres knows the familiar green covers 
which seem to recur with fatal frequency as years 
fly and actors develop into fogies. Here is another 
annual issue of the first appearances, and the new 
pieces, and the deaths, and the number of theatres 
and music halls, and all the other historical and 
statistical information. As usual, a number of well- 
known writers contribute little anecdotes and essays, 
personal or illustrative. Myr. E. L. Blanchard dips 
into his portfolio and furnishes a history of the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre from 1790 downwards ; 
and Messrs. Byron, Buckstone, J. 8. Clarke and 
Clement Scott are among the contributors. We miss 
however some of the sprightliest hands: Mr. Halliday 
for example is no longer among them. Mr. Buck- 
stone’s stories are generally worth hearing, but Mr. 
Buckstone is not jocose this time, but dilates on the 
depression exercised upon an audience by a wet or 
foggy night, and upon the contagious effect of such 
low spirits upon the actor. Mr. Buckstone relates 
that at Plymouth, during one of the elder Mathews’s 
entertainments, a gentleman before him presented 
such a melancholy face that it so fidgetted Mathews 
he was obliged to advance and-address the gentle- 
man thus, at the same time giving one of his most 


don’t laugh I can’t goon.” This was received by 
the audience with such roars that the unconsciously 
offending gentleman throughout the evening laughed 
louder than anybody else. The late Albert Smith 
was once much embarrassed at the ferocious ex- 
pression on the countenance;of one of his auditors, 
who never gave any sign of satisfactien or appeared 
to enjoy anything that was said. Smith at last 
thought that he had unintentionally offended his 
auditor, as, whatever joke he uttered or song he 
sang, he was not rewarded even with a smile; the 
same savage expression-met Smith’s nervous gaze. 
When he had concluded, the party rose slowly, and 
was heard to say, and -with the same angry expres- 
sion, ‘‘I never was more amused in all my life.” 
Mr. H. J. Byron speculates upon “ phantoms of the 
past ’—types of actors and theatre officials which 
have disappeared. Mr. John §. Clarke has an 
amusing anecdote of Forrest, the tragedian, and one 
Phillips, an actor and prompter. 
Phillips was assigned the part of Horatio, in 
“Hamlet.” At rehearsal, during the first act a 
difficulty arose, from Phillips being unable to give 
the emphasis Forrest wished conveyed to Horatio’s 
line, ‘I warrant it will.” The progress of the 
rehearsal was interrupted, and many times tle 
following dialogue repeated, without producing the 
desired effect :— 
Hamlet.—* I will watch to-night, 

Perchance ’twill walk again.” 
Horatio.—‘ I warrant it will.” 
‘‘No, no, no,’’ roared Forrest; ‘ deliver it in this 
way, Mr., Mr., 'Mr.— Phillips.” Forrest repeated 
the instruction. a dozen times; finally, Phillips, 
looking at the stage-manager with a very serious 
countenance, remarked, ‘‘ My salary is eight dollars 





occurring in *“ Wardrobe Accounts” and -sinjilar 
documents of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
With the reign of Elizabeth the drama assumed a 
more regular shape, but still we find instances of that 
taste for realistic attractions which have unfairly 
been denounced as modern innovations. In the play 
of “ Narcissus” a live fox was let loose and pursued 
by hounds, the charge for which was 20s. 8d. 

In the days of wigs all attempt at chronological ac- 
curacy was abandoned, yet ‘ spectacle ’’ was in high 
fashion. The Coronation of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Anne Boleyn was got up “ regardless of ex- 
pense” at the rival playhouses, which vied with 
each other to represent all the pomp of such a cere- 
mony, a suit of armour being borrowed from the 
Tower for Cibber, who personated the Champion. 
Stanfield and Roberts first gave a true impetus to 
scenic decoration; and says Mr. Planché: “The 
brothers Grieve, worthy sons of their excellent 
father, spurred to emulation by the triumphs of 
their rivals at Drury Lane, made rapid strides in 
their professions as painters, while for cleverness of 
construction and effective ‘sets’ they were unap- 
proachable. The esprit de corps, too, in the decora- 
tive department of Covent Garden was excellent. 
There was no petty jealousies—all worked 
‘with a will,’ for one object—the success of the 
Theatre. Farley has often said to me, *‘ When I 
am satisfied that the Grieves and Bradwell 
understand me I go to bed.’ The progress of spec- 
tacle since those days is within the recollection of 
the present generation of playgoers. The substitu- 
tion of correct costume for the conventional dresses 
—the ‘Shapes’ and‘ Romaldis’ which had succeeded 
the still more incongruous habits of the past century 





per week, and- .” Forrest, enraged, interrupted 
him, exclaiming, “ Sir, we are not here to discuss 
salaries ; can you or can you not speak that line in 
this way? Then giving the line with the required 
force and expression, he paused and glared at 


“No, sir, if I could deliver it in that way, my 
salary would be five hundred dollars per night.” 
The humour of the remark,was too much for Forrest’s 
gravity even; with a characteristic grunt (such as 
only Forrest could utter) the tragedian walked to 
the ‘‘ prompt table,” and with a smile said to the 
manager, ‘‘ Let Mr. Phillips’s salary be doubled at 
my expense during my engagement.” 


over-anxious to please Forrest, ruined everything. 
‘**T will watch to-night,” 
said Hamlet. 
‘“* Perchance ‘twill walk again,” 
quickly replied Horatio, taking the sentence out of 
Hamlet’s mouth. Forrest with difficulty restrained 
his passion, and when he came off the stage, fuming 
with rage, roared, ‘I will give one hundred dollars 
per week for life to any one who will kill Mr. 
Phillips.” : 
From a paper on the progress of theatrical 
pageantry, by Mr. Planché, we select some in- 
teresting archeological statements. 


In 1514-15, we find in a roll in the Chapter 
House at Westminster, some particulars respecting 
the interludes performed at Richmond during the 
Christmas holidays. In one, entitled * The Triumph 
of Love and Beauty,’ written and acted by Master 
William. Cornyshe and others of the King’s Chapel 
and the children of the Chapel, ‘* Venus and Bewte 
did tryumph over al their enemys, and tamed a 
salvadge man anda lyon that was made very rare 
and naturall.” It would be interesting to compare 
that lion to one constructed by a property-maker of 
the present day. The costume of the performers in 
this interlude is dimly shadowed forth by the items 
discovered with this paper. Venus was arrayed in 
a surcaat and mantle of yellow sarcenet, adorned 
with hearts and wings of silver, and a piece of 
cypress silk, valued at four shillings, was ‘‘ spent and 
employed for the tyer (attire) of the Lady called 
Bewte and-the other half for the Lady called 
Venus.” Both these ladies were, of course, re- 
presented by boys, and “attire” in those days 
meant a head-dress. I suppose, therefore, the 
cypress silk was used for veils, and not for those 
diaphonous vestments which would be assumed by 
the fair representatives of Venus and Beauty in the 
present day at—well, it would be invidious to name 
any particular establishment. In the expenses of a 
play in 1522 there isa startling item: ‘ Paid for 
mendying of Adam’s garments that was brokyn, 4d.” 
If this Adam was not the player himself, we must 
suppose it was a miracle play on the Creation that 
was performed, in which case we presume it was 
after the expulsion from Paradise that Adam’s gar- 
ments became dilapidated. It would be an endless 





Comical looks ;-—‘' I beg your pardon, sir, but if you 





task to enumerate all the entries of this description 


Phillips, who very coolly and deliberately answered, | 


—a reform commenced by Charlie Kemble and 
followed up by Madame Vestris, Macready, and 
Charles Kean.” 

The theatrical facts of the past year appear to 
have been compiled with their usual carefulness. 








An Exizanrtuan Puay.—Among the * auncient 
playz”’ of the great ‘‘ Captain Cox,’ the renowned 
mason of Coyventry,—the man “right skilfull, very 
| cunning in fens, and hardy az Gawin,” who led the 


au : Night came, | country actors im their play of English and Danes, 
and poor Phillips, elated with the good fortune, and | 


before Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth, in 1575,— 
was the play-of Impacient Pouerty. This play was 
licensed to John Kynge ‘‘ y¢ x of June a° 1560,” as 
we learn from leaf 48 of The First Register of the 





| sufferers from these complaints. 


Stationers’ Company. It it also mentioned in the 
play of Sir Zhomas More, edited by that late 
admirable scholar, Mr. Dyce, for the Shakespeare 
Society, from the Harleian MS. 7368; it is noted, 
too, in Stephen Jones’s edition, in 1812, of D. E. 
|Baker’s Diographia Dramatica, but no copy of 
| Impacient Pouerty could be found either by Mr. Dyce 
in 1844, or Mr. Furnivall in 1871, for his edition of 
Captain Cox, his Ballads and Books. Mr. J. Q. 
(Halliwell) Phillipps has now, however, found a copy 
of this play, though unluckily it wants the end, so 
that we cannot be sure whether*it is a copy of John 
| Kynge’s edition or not, though the different spellings 
of the words from Bakev’s entry, and the ‘ playe it” 
| for Baker’s ‘* playe this Interlude,” on the title-page, 
lead us to’ suppose that this newly-found book was 
'not Kynge’s. The present copy bears the title A New 
| Enterlude of Impacient Poverte, newly Imprynted. 
| Foure men may well and easily playe it. Peace, 
|Coll Hassarde, and Conscience for one man. 
Impacient Poverte, Prosperyte, and Poverte, for one. 
Envy and the Somner for another man.” We hope 
that the library of Sir Charles Isham, or some other 
rare treasure-holder, may yet produce a complete 
copy of the play, if not of Kynge’s edition of it.— 
The Academy. 

Quren’s Concent Rcoms, Hanover SevarE.—On 
Tuesday last, the London Glee and Madrigal Union, 
under the direction of Mr. Land, performed a choice 
selection of part-music at the annual New Year's 
goireé of the National Temperance League. The 
audience testified their delight by encoring no less 
than six of the twelve pieces forming the program. 








IncRFAsING ACTIVITY oF Mixnp Axp Motion in these modern 
days have gained ends undreamt ef in clden times, For 
example, Holloway's Ointment and Pills remove rheumatison, 
neuralgia, and similar painful maladies, formerly scourges of 
both rich and poor. The numbers of testimonials of cures cf 
these classes of discases, effected by Holloway’s remedies, is 
unprecedented, and should be enforced on the attention of ell 
‘The parts should be fomentcd 
for some minutes with warm brine, two or three times a cay, 
dried, and immediately rubbed with the Oirtm«nt. Jt will pass 
ixto the pores of the skin, as salt permeates meat, ease the local 
paio, and give the greatest relief. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.8.E.—Every information may be obtained from the courteous 
Secretary, Mr. Gill, at the R.A.M., Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square. 


J.¥.R.—Communication received. An answer shall be sent 
forthwith. 


Che Orchestra. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—p——— 








*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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Malle. Grossi, the contralto, has been accidentally 
poisoned by her cook in Naples. 





The Tonhalle, one of the Leipsic musical journals, 
ceased to exist at the end of last year. 





Carl Drechsler, the celebrated performer on the 
violoncello, has recently died at Dresden. 





Dr. Hillebrand will give during the spring a course 
of lectures in French at the Institute of Florence on 
** Faust.” 





Mr. Boucicault’s third modern comedy (adapted 
from the French, like all the series) is called “‘ A 
Bridal Tour.” 





The “ Messiah” is to be given a fourth time in 
Paris. Both sacred and secular classical music is 
there in the ascendant. 





At to-morrow’s morning performance at the 
Gaiety Mr. H. J. Montague will play the part of the 
Hon. Tom Shuffleton in * John Bull.” 





One of the attractions of a San Francisco theatre 
is a man who, with a rifle at thirty paces distance, 
shoots a half dollar out of another man’s hand. 





Herr Popper, the violoncellist, and Madame 
Sophie Menter, the pianist, have been making a 
professional tour through Holland, with brilliant 
success. 





Mr. John §S. Clarke, accompanied by his family, 
is passing the winter on the Continent, and is at 
| popeews in Rome. He will reappear in London in 

the spring. 

A Russian actor named Nikitin, who is well reputed 
in his own country, has been successfully starring in 
Odessa. 








ey 

The harpsichord on which Rouget de ’Isle’s 
‘“‘ Marseillaise ” was first heard, as also Chénier’s 
“Chant du Départ,” and other patriotic songs, has 
been placed in the library of the Paris Conservatoire, 





The Parisians hug themselves vastly: over their 
tardy appreciation of the ‘“‘ Messiah,” and in com. 
memoration thereof the Minister of Fine Arts hag 
nominated M. Lamoureux Officer of Public Instrue. 
tion. The connection is not obvious, but so it is. 





A new singer has made her appearance at Monaco 
in the person of Mdlle. Lucie Bloch, sister of Malle, 
Rosine, of the French opera. Her first effort in 
public was at the Casino, where she sang with her 
sister in Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” Her ability ig 
said to be quite worthy of the name she bears, 





Mozart's 118th anniversary, Tuesday, January 
27th, will be celebrated as usual by a juvenile ball 
and féte, at the Musical Union Institute. The 
famed portrait of Mozart, by Battoni, will be 
decorated, and a Minuet by Mozart, when four years 
old, and new waltzes from the Vienna Exhibition, 
will be played. 





The Alexandra Palace is now nearly completed, 
and the new building will far exceed in splendour 
anything which appeared before the fire. Efforts 
are being made meanwhile to ensure that plenty of 
room shall be given for stalls and refreshment rooms, 
and that every attraction shall be added to the 
architectural beauties of the place. 





A series of articles is at present in course of pub- 
lication in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik on the 
late Henry Hugh Pierson’s music to the second part 
of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.” Mr. Pierson receives general 
praise for his treatment; but then the Germans 
could hardly call it inappropriate and explain the 
grounds on which they thought it so. 





Mendelssohn's ‘* Hymn of Praise” and Rossini’s 
‘* Stabat Mater” will be performed by the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society, on Thursday next, the 
22nd inst. The solo singers announced are Mdme. 
Elena Corani, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Sig. Agnesi. Dr. Stainer will preside 
at the organ, and the performance will be conducted 
by Mr. Barnby. 





The well-known burlesque actress of the Strand 
Theatre, Miss Wise Holt, has died of typhoid fever 
at Pittsburg, America. She will be remembered for 
certain sprightly mutinous qualities of humour, 
and for her clever dancing. She became the wife of 
Mr. H. Wall, and with him made the tour of 
America, dying with melancholy suddenness at the 
end of the year. 





Professor Ella will give his thirty-second lecture 
on Wednesday next, at the London Institution. 
The thesis of his lecture—Ballet and Dance Music— 
both historically and musically, is highly interesting, 
and will be illustrated by a choice selection of Alle- 
mands, Gavottes, Chaconnes, Minuets, Sarabandes, 
and Bourrées of Corelli, Handel and Gluck, with 
the Polacea and Witches’ Choral Dance of Spohr’s 
‘“* Faust.” . 





Mdme. Georges Sand has in preparation a new 
comedy forthe Odéon. It appears that the Chateau 
de Nohant contains many pieces denied to the 
Parisian public, and reserved by Georges Sand for 
her private circle of friends. They are played at 
Nohant every evening by marionettes carved and 
dressed by Maurice Sand, the novelist’s son, and 
himself the writer of three or four books of travel 
and romans de fantaisie. 





Tie marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh is to be 
made the occasion of a special féte at the Crystal 
Palace on Friday week, the festivities taking the 
form of a grand Masque, written by Mr. H. T. Arden 
for the occasion, and bearing reference to the prc- 
fession of which his Royal Highness is so distin- 
guished a member: and a brilliant display of 
fireworks by Messrs. Brock and Co., comprising 
the excellencies of these Sydenham displays. 


— 
by 
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Messrs. Sanger, we learn, have entered into a 
contract with Mr. P. T. Barnum to supply him with 
duplicates of the dresses and appointments of their 
former spectacle at the Agricultural Hall, called 
“The Congress of Monarchs.” Mr. Barnum has 
already paid £13,000 on account, and is to pay the 
remainder on the completion of the contract—which 
is already half-finished—on February 22nd, by which 
time his agent is to ship the whole of the material 
for Mr. Barnum’s representations in April or May 
next. 





In the year’s production of dramatic literature in 
Belgium a great number of pieces of all kinds have 
appeared, amongst which may be specially named a 
good drama of bourgeois life, called ‘‘ De Stiefdochter” 
(“The Daughter-in-law,”’) by Block and Van Hoorde; 
also an. historical play, ‘‘ De val van Antwerpen”’ 
(«The Taking of Antwerp,”) by Joseph van den 
Brande. The subject is founded on the famous 
siege of Antwerp by the Spaniards in 1583. The 
chief character in the play is Marnix de Sainte- 
Aldegonde. 





The will of Mr. Edwin Forrest containing a clause 
providing for a home for aged and disabled actors 
and actresses, the trustees, under the charter for the 
home, held a meeting in Philadelphia a short time 
back and settled preliminaries. Forrest Home is to 
be located on the Spring Brook estate of the 
deceased, two miles from Frankford, sixty acres of 
which are set apart for the purpose. After the 
settlement of the affairs of the deceased, all the 
residue of the property is for the erection of the 
buildings, for the cultivation of the grounds, and 
general management of the endowment. 

M. Albert Delpit, the author of ‘‘ Robert Pradel,” 
lately produced in Paris, began his career as a 
dramatist at the age of eleven, when he sent a MS. 
to the Odéon, and was as incensed as surprised that 
his piece was not received. He even went to the 
manager to ask the reason why his piece was not 
received. ‘* Because it is bad,’? was the answer. 





The boy could not understand this. However, 
nothing daunted, he still went on writing, and, | 
altogether, has written fifty-seven pieces, “ Robert | 
Pradel” being the first that has been presented to 
the public. But it was hardly worth the trouble. 





On Monday Malle. Titiens received a compliment | 
which had been prepared for her in Dublin. She | 
was presented with a very splendid gift, the produce 
of the subscriptions chiefly of Dublin ladies. The 
testimonial consists of a beautiful dress of rose- | 
coloured Irish poplin, and a suite of Irish point lace. 
On entering the reception room Malle. Titiens was 
warmly greeted. After she had exchanged salu- | 
tations with quite a host of friends, Miss Madeline | 
Johnston, honorary secretary to the Subscribers’ 
Committee, presented the gifts with a few compli- 
mentary remarks. Malle. Titiens replied in a speech 
of great feeling. 








By a fit application of the homeopathic principle, 
anumber of music hall performers were sent down 
to Colney Hatch on Tuesday to provide mental 
eutertainment for the inmates. Their efforts met 
with great favour among an audience eminently 
calculated to appreciate them at their proper value. 
The “Dancing Quakers’? from the Gaiety, the 
“Faker to do you,” Mr. Mackney and Mr. Hal Forde | 
founda wholly insane audience no less easily gratified 
by the style of fare put forth than one only partially 
imbecile, such as have made music hall entertain- 
ment what it is nowadays. But the lunatics were 
delighted, and as the London press was represented, 
and cold meat was liberally served out afterwards, 
What more could be desired ? 








We regret to announce the death of M. Jan de 
Graan, on the 8th inst., at the Hague. At a tender 
age he evinced great love for music, and studied the 
Violin. After completing his education with Joa- 
thim, he came to England in 18:9, and performed 
at the Crystal Palace Concerts. The year following, 
© was recommended to Professor Ella, and made 





his début at the Musical Union, playing the elas- 


sical quartets with rare skill and intelligence. 
After residing sometime in Italy, this gifted youth, 
at the age of twenty-one, succumbed to the pulmonary 
disease which had previously proved fatal to other 
members of his family. Of all the youthful vio- 
linists, he was the most matured at the age of 
sixteen, and betrayed the feeling and intelligence 
of an adult. 

The entry into operatic. management of Mdme. 
Pauline Lucca is, we imagine, a temporary diversion 
only. After glittering in two hemispheres, and 
season after season exhausting the laudations of 
London and the Continent, to retire to an obscure 
theatre in the West Indies would secure a sad anti- 
climax, were it not a mere episodical incident in the 
prima donna’s career. But be that as it may, the 
Tacon Theatre, at Havannah, has been rented by 
Mdme. Lucca for the purpose of giving performances 
in Italian opera, in which she will be assisted by 
Madlle. Ilma de Murska, whom she had prevailed 
upon to join the company. Some gentlemen of high 
repute are spoken of as belonging to the troupe, 
which seems to be projected on a grand scale—that 
is to say grand for Havannah. 





Mr. William Hipp has recounted in an evening 
contemporary his experience of a spiritistic séance, 
with the celebrated Miss Cook as a medium. 
Among other manifestations the time arrived for 
the spirits to sprinkle the guests with water, a 
tumbler having been placed on the table for that 
purpose. The room was darkened and expectation 
was on tiptoe, but the sceptical Mr. Hipp grasped 
the tumbler, and in a few seconds clutched the hand 
that was dipped into it. As he had caught a spirit 
a light was procured, and a striking tableau pre- 
sented itself. The spirit-hand had an arm ef flesh, 
which formed part of Miss Cook’s body. The 
censure and ignominy, he adds, that he brought on 
himself were only counterbalanced by the satisfac- 
tion he felt in having at last caught a spirit. 

Considerable interest will attach to the per- 
formance of Dr. Crotch’s oratorio ‘‘ Palestine” by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall on 
Tuesday, the 23rd inst., as the work which was 
originally produced and received with*great favour 
in 1812, has not been heardiin London for nearly 
fifty years, and its revival is almost equivalent to 
the production of an absolutely new work. The 
words were selected by Dr. Crotch himself from a 
prize poem by Reginald (subsequently’ the well- 
known Bishop) Heber, and the music, while 
thoroughly scholarly, is understood to abound with 
broad massive effects well suited to the resources 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. The principal 
solo parts will be sustained by Madame Sherrington, 
Miss Elton, Mr. Cummings, and Signor Agnesi. 
Sir Michael Costa will conduct as usual. 





Miss Madeline Schiller, as we used to know her 
(but she calls herself Madame now, her married name 
being Mrs. Bennett), has been playing at a concert of 


| the Harvard Musical Association in Boston, with the 


greatest success. The Daily Advertiser calls her 
mastery of the technique of the instrument admi- 
rable; her touch firm, vigorous and elastic; her 
delivery clear, distinct and finished. It was also 
known that her general style and method, though 
not lacking in intelligence and power, was charac- 
terised by a remarkable degree of delicacy and re- 
finement. The ‘pieces were Beethoven’s Concerto 
in E flat, and a transcription by Liszt from the 
“* Midsummer Night's Dream ;” and Dwight’s Journal 
says.that the whole audience were like children in 
their delight, and would insist on hearing more. 
Mdme. Schiller, we hear, has determined on making 
her abode in Boston. , 

The latest and most lofty idea of what to do with 
the interior of Leicester Square is that of a gentle- 
man who is anxious to erect on the present space a 
tower which shall rival that of Babel, and attain a 
height of 1500 feet. He proposes that the summit 
shall be reached by means of an hydraulic lift for 
the use of those who are scant of breath, and 
promises to those who reach the top in safety a 





view of the sea and all the advantages of fresh air. 
Tie also proposes to have rooms, which he will let 
furnished or unfurnished to such as wish to live 
beyond the reach of London smoke and noise, and 
at rents varying with the altitude chosen. This 
idea of a gigantic tower has already been adopted in 
America, and at the International Exhibition to be 
held at Philadelphia in 1876 one of the chief features 
will be a tower a thousand feet high, to prove to the 
world that even in such things the States can build 
taller than the rest of creation. 





With reference to the hint in the New Shake- 
speare Society’s prospectus, as to the formation 
of Shakespeare reading parties in every town and 
village of England, an American lady, Mrs. Downes, 
writes :— 

“T thought it a most excellent suggestion, and 

know it can be carried out. There is hardly a 
village of any size in New England but has its 
Shakespeare Club. I belonged to one for several 
years. We have also had a Chaucer Club for two 
or three winters in the town I live in. I know of 
another Chaucer Club founded at Minneopolis in 
the State of Minnesota, one of our frontier States. 
This club is wonderfully successful, working men 
and women stopping on their way home, after a day 
of toil, to hear and read Chaucer.” 
But then the intellectual proclivities of the New 
Englanders are notorious. All the socio-mental 
impulses proceed thence, and principally from the 
women. In Boston the lectures and entertainments 
of that class are very severe;. and the ladies taka 
their needlework into the auditorium. 





The following curious statement is vouched for by 
an American exchange. A few weeks ago, the 
faculty at Princeton prohibited the delivery of Mr. 
Gerald Massey’s lecture on ‘‘ Charles Lamb,” purely 
on theological grounds. The students, however, 
determined upon hearing the lecture, arranged for 
its delivery in the Methodist chapel, the usual place 
for lectures having been refused. The audience was 
principally composed of students, not one professor 
nor one lady being present: the latter were for- 
bidden by the faculty to do so. The lecturer, upon 
leaving, left in a college album : 


The torch of freedom God hath lit, 
Burns upward for the infinite ; 

And thro’, all hindrances it will 

And must, and shall burn upward still. 
And all who try to hold the torch 
Inverted, must to ashes scorch ! 

Whilst all who stay its upward aim, 
Shall shrivel like the fly in flame. 


The lines are as pretty as the opposition was 
puerile ; but how could “the faculty ’’ prohibit the 
ladies hearing Gerald Massey, and why should the 
ladies take any notice of the faculty? One would 
as soon expect to hear of the faculty prohibiting 
cats catching mice on a Sunday, and the cats 
agreeing. 

The festivities in St. Petersburg set in vigorously 
on the evening of the 9th. The theatres, dinner- 
parties, private and public balls—the latter including 
a large bal masqué—filled the principal streets with 
carriages during the whole of the night. Every 
seat, too, in the Italian Opera was occupied, and 
there was much disappointment felt by a number of 
persons who could not obtain places. Mdlle. Albani 
made her rentrée—this being her first appearance 
since her return from Moscow. The opera was 
“Lucia,” and Mdlle. Albani met with a genuine 
success, for she was in good voice and sang ex- 
quisitely. In the mad scene she excited the greatest 
enthusiasm, and it was some time before the per- 
formance was allowed to proceed, so loud and long 
was the applause. The lady was well supported by 
Signor Naudin and Signor Graziani, both of whom 
sang in their best style. Indeed, the whole per- 
formance was a remarkable one. Previous to the 
departure of Mdlle. Albani from Moscow her friends 
and admirers conspired together to give her an 
agreeable surprise on the night of her benefit—by 
presenting her after the performance with an immense 
monogram, ‘‘ K. A.” worked in choice flowers upon a 
lyre ; and in the centre of the device was suspended 
a beautiful and costly ornament for the head, con- 
sisting of a butterfly formed of diamonds, emeralds, 
and rubies. Mr. John Thomas is in St. Petersburg, 
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and has had the honour to be received at the Winter 
Palace by the Duke of Edinburgh. He has already 
played twice to the Grand Duke Constantine. 


Mademoiselle Jenny Claus has left Melbourne for 
a while, and has gone to Adelaide, taking with her as 
companions in art M. Rekel, Mdme. Rekel, and Miss 
Christian. The Australasian points out as signifi- 
cant of the esteem in which the young lady last 
named is held in Australia that she has spent much 
of her time lately in the best of musical company, 
having made the whole of the Australian tour with 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard, and being now associated 
with the Claus and Rekel company in their trip to 
Adelaide. This sudden and unexpected departure 
from Melbourne when in the very height of their 
prosperity took a great many by surprise; but the 
step was taken in order that the visit to Adelaide 
might be made before the hottest weather had set in, 
because Malle. Claus is not in robust health, and 
requires the most considerate treatment. They will 
be back in Melbourne before long, and then the 
audience will renew their agreeable acquaintance 
with Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn as inter- 
preted by this accomplished violinist. The Austra- 
lasian critics judge that amongst all her perform- 
ances that of the Beethoven sonata in G, at the 
Town Hall, on a recent occasion, was the most 
remarkable of all for the high qualities exhibited by 
the artist. She showed the genius of the master 
who wrote it in the fairest light. Those who knew 
the work were taught to admire it more and more, 
while numbers who heard it only for the first time 
could understand the reasons why the classica] 
sonata is held in such high esteem. She played 
Alard’s ‘ T'rovatore ” selection beautifully; but the 
best point about it, was that it led to the perform- 
ance, by way of an encore, of a piece which was heard 
for the first time, called ‘‘ La Berceuse et l’Enfan- 
telet,”’ composed by Seligman. It was rendered by 
Malle. Claus with faultless grace and expression. 
She also played on this occasion a composition by 
Prume, which was a wonderful show-piece, on 
account of a long-sustained and highly-finished 
passage in tremolo bowing. 








HOW TO WRITE MUSIC. 

Most thinking people, with the exception of the 
authors of the new Latin Primers, have setiled down 
in the opinion that the best way of learning a 
language is that of talking it first, and analysing it 
afterwards. Children talk their native language 
without the aid of grammar, and if transported into 
a foreign land will pick up the new language in an 
incredibly short time. Whereas the grown-up in- 
dividual who trusts to grammars and dictionaries 
may, and probably will, acquire the power of reading 
a foreign language and yet be unable to converse in 
it with any comfort or discretion. The child uses 
his ear, eye, memory, and mind, and wants not the 
exposition of logical rules. And as the child learns 
the speech language, so it will learn the melody 
language of music. 
the nursery, in the drawing-room, and in the street 
— if anything like a tune—is caught up at once and 
stored in the memory. Imagine a child with a 
memory stored with pretty melodies—old songs, 
new songs, ballads, chants, chorals, and the familiar 
strains of Handel, and no less familiar operatic 
beauties of the modern opera, suddenly put down to 
the desk and required to write harmony, and what is 
called counterpoint. Imagine the youth or maiden 
chained to the study of the abominable semibreves of 
Albrechtsberger, or the no less miserable conjunctions 
or progressions of Cherubini. The much-to-he-pitied 
captive is told that he is about to learn the purest 
of all styles in musical composition, that the studies 
he is about to engage in will exercise his ear, gratify 
his eye, and gradually form his style, his feeling 
and his taste. The master teaches certain facts— 
the chord, its positions, its mutations, the concord, 
the discord, and then a string of prohibitory laws, 
that two or more parts must not go up or go down 
together, that two fifths in succession are an abomi- 
nation, that perfect concords must not follow each 


The tune heard in church, in| 


other, that sequence of octaves is so much nullifica- 
tion, and that all movement must be natural, no false 
relations, no tritone—in fact such is the catalogue 
of “ Thou must not_do” that if followed up strictly 
no music could be ever written according to gram- 
matical stringency. All that the youth or maiden 
has treasured up as beautiful music appears in 
startling opposition to the hideous exercise given 
the unhappy disciple. The pupil is left to hammer 
out something upon a theme which has_ neither 
rhythm nor reason, neither beginning nor end. He 
remembers how lovely is the chain of sixths and 
thirds in the compositions of the masters he wor- 
ships ; but he is told such movements are against all 
true order and propriety, and he must sedulously 
avoid all such exhibitions of weakness. As he pro- 
gresses, and his brain gets more and more bewildered, 
his ear losing all consciousness of the real elements 
of music, he discovers the laws of negatives gradually 
loosen, and at last disappear, with the exception of 
the two iron-bound commandments ‘“ Thou shalt 
not make octaves: Thou shalt not write consecutive 
fifths.” By the time the pupil enters upon the 
second part of his contrapuntal course, his ear is pretty 
well annihilated. Here steps in the art of walking 
backwards—the doctrine of inversion and contrary 
motion. Nine out of every ten examples are beyond 
measure disgusting and offensive to the ear, and 
containing constant breaches of the rules laid down 
by the master in his initiatory lessons. Then 
follows composing on a theme, or the art and 
mystery of the fugue—the giving out of the text, 
the reply to it, the links glueing these “ disjecta 
membra”’ together, the taking the theme faster or 
slower, now in crotchets, now in semibreves; then 
the canon, the imitations, the episodes, the stretto, 
the fixed rules, the flexible rules, and we know not 
what. 


During the whole of this melancholy progress, 
that which gives alone the real interest in 
musical composition is never once thought of, 
and is most sedulously kept out of sight. The 
feeling, the spirit, the joy, the tenderness, the 
pathos of musical movement is absent. Ever 

thing is iron, stone, and ice, and the more busy 
and industrious the pupil, the more cunning he 
gets in the exercise of all these atrocities, the 
more hard-hearted he becomes, the more deaf to 
real music, the more blind to the great works of 
the great masters. He tells you Handel could not 
write a true choral fugue, Bach was a long-winded 
chatterer, Haydn an awful mannerist, and Mozart 
an unblushing thief. - By the time he has gone 
through the course he is utterly ruined, an adept 
in the collocation of notes, punned upon in every 
direction, without heart, feeling or common sense. 
He has become a learned musician, a gladiator with 
themes and paradoxes, and quite unable to put 
together twenty bars of music that can afford any 
pleasure to the ear educated or uneducated. If he 
does not set to work to unlearn all he has learnt he 
is a lost man, of no use to society, the laughing 
stock of the amateur, and the bore of the true 
scholar. But the issue most to be noted in a 
course of study such as we have pointed out is— 
that set down this contrapuntal adept to write a 
chant, or a short choral, and what a hash he makes 
of it! Turn to the new collection of chants by 
Messrs. Ouseley and Monk; what an inexhaustible 
musical Punch it is! The learned counterpoint, 
the varied cadences, the cunning link, the unbroken 
harmony, the strong rhythm, the decisive melody— 
all are absent ; every page is full of poor common- 
places, and many of such places as the eye starts 
from, and the ear mourns over. It is plain that 
the modern mode of studying high counterpoint is of 
no advantage in the construction of simple and 
short movements. It would seem the shorter the 
tune the lighter the trammels, and the less important 
the rules of method and style. Appeal to law is of 
no avail, for we are told every rule under the sun is 
distendible or squeezable. 

There is a recent work by a Parisian con- 
trapuritist—Henri Cohen—who appears to have 
laid down the laws of music-making in a 
somewhat more clear and certain state, and 
to have condensed them into small compass and 
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intelligible purport. This musician has written q 
sharp criticism on the method by Cherubini, which 
according to M. Cohen’s statement, was not written by 
Cherubini, but more probably by Halévy. Cherubini 
was in his seventy-fifth year when the treatise first 
appeared ; and although, no question, he directed the 
order of the work and superintended the examples, 
it may be that Halévy or some other well-known 
Academician prepared the book for the press. The 
great point M. Cohen takes in his article of review js 
that the author or compiler lays down a set of laws 
so vigorous that no one can make music with them, 
and that the examples are crowded with breaches of 
those laws demonstrating their uselessness, and the 
embarrassment they create on all sides. The reviewer 
is thoroughly master of his subject, and appears to 
know the work by heart. His illustrations and quota- 
tions are curious and instructive. But M. Cohen has 
not touched the great mischief of the book, the inherent 
poison, its potency in destroying all musical feeling, 
There are no shades of colour from the first page to 
the last, and with the exception of the double choir 
movement ending a Gloria by Sarti, nothing to jn. 
terest or arouse the amateur. Can nothing be done 
to help the young musician in his studies, and to 
assist him in music-making without destroying his 
musical sensibilities? Is there no way of talking 
counterpoint, of playing counterpoint, singing it, so 
that the pupils may have their ears tickled whilst 
their eyes and their heads are interested in the un. 
ravelment of its mysteries? Cannot a little amuse. 
ment be combined with this fleshless anatomy of 
chained-up sounds? Are all the beautiful movements 
of Handel so irregular that no one example can be 
taken from his great vocal works? The mode adopted 
at present is like that of making nonsense verses, 
The examples are all in one stiff, square and mean- 
ingless condition; nor is there the relief here and 
there of any passage or short piece from a great 
master with an analysis laying bare its scholarship 
and its great heart. Our old books of theory and 
harmony—those by Shield, Corfe, and others—were 
| full of Handel, and the chords, sequences, progres- 
| sions, modulations, and motion of parts were exem- 
| plified by some of the grandest points in all Handel's 
| works. This excellent method has completely died 
| away, and in our recent treatises in this country the 
| pupils are distressed and plagued with ugly extracts 
| from the compositions of such moderns as Schubert, 
! Schumann, Hiller, and a tribe of nonentities. Who 
| in his senses would put forth Schubert as a master 
in counterpoint, or advance Schumann as a master 
| of the fugue ? 
|! In looking upon the shadow we. have lost 
| sight of the substance, and if counterpoint is to 
| be still taught on the old world plan, let it be by old 
examples, and what may be fairly called music. What 
's¢holar of reputation has this study of Cherubini 
produced in this*country ? Where are the celebrated 
contrapuntists manufactured from the methods of 
present authors of theory? Has the method of 
Ouseley given us one? or the method of Hullah? 
And are the results of these authors in counterpoint 
|so inviting as to induce a continuance in the now 
| fashionable mode of instruction? Is it not no‘orious 
| that the study of counterpoint is so depressing and 
| so spirit killing that the pupils fall off and decline 
to go through the course ? What good end can come 
of the method when such men as Cherubini and 
Halévy break down, and show us that their rules are 
impracticable, and will not teach the methods of 
Handel or Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven? It is time 
this illegitimate thing, this ghost of olden art, should 
be proscribed, and something more useful and less 
mischievous found to supply its place. If it does not 
teach the master to write grand music, of what good 
is it to the scholar? Cherubini wrote his music i 
spite of his rules; but then every student is not 
likely to make a Cherubini. 





| 








THE WAGNER DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 





Attention has been called to the fact—or the 
assumption—that during the past year the school 
of Wagner has made an immense stride in British 
popularity. Maintainers of this theory probably 
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of an executant’s ability with conversion to his 
principles. Certainly von Biilow has triumphed, in 
face of all the forces arrayed against him; but it 
does not follow that his executive genius has con- 
yerted us all to Liszt and Raff and Wagner. That 
genius, and his prodigious memory, have been 
exercised also on behalf of other lights, and the 
admiration has been as great ; as for example, when 
he sat down’ and interpreted Sterndale Bennett by 
heart. On the other hand, those followers of the 
Prophet, the Wagner Society, no longer practise 
, musical Islam, as heretofore; they have ex- 
panded their boundaries and recognise the un- 
believers, or at least those born before the true 
believers. This does not look like an extension of 
Wagnerism but rather a little trimming, to get 
Wagner in sandwich-fashion between Mozart and 
Mendelssohn. But whether or not Wagnerism 
advances on the platform, it seems little probable 
that the Wagneric theory of the drama will advance 
for many years, if at all, on the English stage. 
That theory is pretty well known by this time. We 
reproduced a statement of it last week, not for the 
first time by several. It elevates theatre-going to a 
sort of religion. It makes it a feierlich proceeling. 
You must set out for the play, as to a solemn 
national rite, going as the old Greeks went, not 
merely for personal gratification but as an act 
pleasing to the most high gods. You must regard 
the play as the ancient Jews and the modern 
Scotch have regarded abstention from work on the 
Sabbath—as having a moral and spiritual value 
over and above the benefit of relaxation or rest. 
Wagner would have you do no work on the 
day preceding your visit to the opera; so that 
your mind may be quite fresh, your moral energies 
unembarrassed. Of course in a toiling city like 
London, this fast from work is less easily realised 
than among the Herrschaften of aGerman Kleinstadt, 


»who seldom run the risk of exhausting themselves 


with work, even on the busiest day. But given you 
can abstain from fatigue on the day of the play- 
going, and do not eat too mutch, and do not tire 
yourself with walking, and do not quarrel with your 
cabman, or in any way upset your equanimity: 
given you arrive at the opera-house, serene and 
placid, with a high notion of the sanctity of the pro- 
ceeding, or at least with a sense that you are doing 
the right and reverent thing—feelin short as though 
you were entering a church,—what is the nature of 
the solemnity in which you have come to partake ? 
No flimsy producer of hilarity, Wagner warrants. 
Not even a mere pleaser of the senses. No history 
of a flippant libertine who runs after the girls and 
js hunted down by a stone gentleman on horseback ; 
nor yet a foolish story of a girl who entered during 
sleep into a strange gentleman’s bedchamber, and so 
nearly lost the man she was engaged to; nor yet an 
idle representation of a gipsy tribe who stole the 
heir to a county during babyhood, which heir, when 
he grew up, was executed unwittingly by his own 
brother, in possession of the estates. Subjects like 
these may suit the unconverted opera-goer, but they 
lack the qualities which enable them to be homo- 
geneously wedded to music, which complete, in 
point of fact, the Wholeness in One, or the Unity 
in All, (whichever you prefer ; both expressions are 
equally comprehensive) desiderated by Wagner. As 
words and music have to be born together, or rather 
have to appear full-grown by a sort of Venusian 
emanation, or one of Vishnu’s avatars, so the 
subject of the double-apparition must be antique, 
romantic, heroic, leaving more to the unsatisfied 
emanation than to the sated understanding. A 
myth, an ancient legend, a weird tradition of eld 
alone can furnish the requisite emotionalism and 
heroic material. And these ancient themes the 
Poet-musician will so treat that your soul shall be 
stirred with exalted sensations, and your mind shall 
80 back with active credence to the days when such 
subjects as you are witnessing were believed in as 
abiding facts. 

This is the Wagner theory of the musical drama. 
Now for its applicability to modern society, meaning 
hot the sleepy society of Bayreuth or even Pesth, 

t the world-forces which keep London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, New York, in a constant turmoil. 





Does any who know what playgoing’ is where it 
best pays, and where its chances are greatest— 
namely in the capitals mentioned, and in restless 
towns such as Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Marseilles, Hamburg—can a person thus conscious 
of what a modern community is, imagine that 
such ® community can ever be brought to 
consider playgoing as solemn a thing as church- 
going, and to get up a lively esthetic excitement 
over seeing Jack the Giantkiller or the Babes in the 
Wood magnificently mounted and executed? If it 
be indignantly answered that nobody spoke of such 
trumpery matters as Jack the Giantkiller and the 
Babes in the Wood, we reply that these stories hold 
as honourable a place in British lore as the rampant 
extravagance of the Nibelungen holds in German— 
that the monster-slaying Jack is at least susceptible 
of more allegorical meaning than that ridiculous 
Lohengrin who comes down from heaven and marries 
@ woman on condition that she will never ask his 
name, and when her natural curiosity (indeed her 
justifiable anxiety to know what she must write 
after Mrs.) cannot be controlled, flies back again in 
a huff, like a baffied Rumpelstilzchen. Yet the 
subject of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” forsooth, is to be received 
as a profound, mystical, esoteric theme for imagina- 
tion, while a subject like the ‘‘ Huguenots,” is in- 
congruous, and a subject like ‘ Dinorah” trivial 
and childish ! 

The hopes of the English Wagnerites are founded 
on the assumption that there is a strong kinship 
between the two national temperaments; so that 
the German state of mind favourable to the recep- 
tivity of Wagneric opera may be cultivated here. 
But how different is the character of either nation. 
The German character is sentimental, the German 
character is metaphysical; and these two traits 
enable the Germans to bear with these quasi-philo- 
sophic, quasi-emotional presentations of old fairy 
stories, and analyse them and try to get at their 
meaning. The more mystical a poem, the greater 
attraction it has for the German mind; the more 
abstruse a criticism, the more profound an allegory, 
sunk in abysses of verbiage, the better for Geist. We 
come across the trait over and over again in musical 
criticism—or what does duty for musical criticism. 
To take a specimen from a very Germanic writer, 
Moritz Hauptmann: this is the sort of thing which 
goes down in Germany by the ton, as the echte 
kunstverstiindige Philosophie :— 

Mozart’s music has only one centre, Beethoven’s 
two ;—or Mozart is unity, Beethoven is duality, 
divergence, and thus touch on what Goethe’s 
‘“ Faust’? says to Wagner: ‘ Thou art couscious to 
thyself of but one impulse, O never learn to know 
the other!’ But the expression consciousness is 
not to be taken here {directly ; for this unity, this 
child’s life in nature, is precisely unconsciousness, 
the non-existence of knowledge: to be not discrete, 
or not discreet! but certainly in no disparaging 
sense, for does it not belong to our great, dear, 
glorious Mozart! Every one of Mozart’s works (of 
course I speak here only of his instrumental music) 
is the expression of one feeling (exceptions are but 
exceptions here as they are in Beethoven). I can 
conceive of the last movement of the G minor 
Symphony as being the first,—the transposition 
would be only outward, not inward, as if I were to 
put the effect for the cause: 


What is the drift of all this? It may be very pro- 
found; it certainly is very misty; it is perhaps 
wholly nonsensical. Conceive a nation accustomed 
to take in bushels of this sort of talk and think it 
fine thinking; and also accustomed, from their soft 
sentimental, contemplative nature, to believe in a 
deep mysterious underlying meaning in most things. 
It is possible for such a people to get up a religious 
fervour over their opera-going, and to study even 
Cinderella and Puss in Boots with a fervent expecta- 
tion of lighting upon some new sense, some new 
truth, some unexpected source of emotionalism. 
But the English temper is altogether opposed to any 
such artistic lotos-eating. For metaphysics it has 
no patience, with subtle allegories it cannot be 
bothered. ‘ Babil and Bijow” was to have been 
one of those cosmical plays of the One-in-All and 
All-in-One school; it was to provide allegory for the 
wise, fairy lore for the poetic, political hits for the 
satirical, music for the artistic; in short it was, as 
Schlegel put it of something else, to embrace “the 





harmony of all the faculties within the limits of the 
Finite.” Well, Boucicault is not a Wagner, except 
that he believes in himself just as intensely; and 
perhaps it was natural that a mere show-piece like 
“ Babil and Bijou” was laughed out of its preten- 
sions. And we fancy all the heroic, mythical- 
romantic, insubstantial stories of the Gothic period 
would meet with a similar fate, at all events in 
England. In exceptional cases music of startling 
merit might redeem them—music which irresistibly 
appealed to the universal sense of beauty. But this 
is precisely what is not effected by Wagner’s music. 
We are not, however, considering his musical theories 
at present; we are considering his theory of the 
drama; and herein it seems unlikely that the 
principles on which he relies will find wide acceptation 
in a matter-of-fact unimaginative community like the 
English, who are not only without taste for mentally 
a-meandering themselves, but without patience for 
others who do so. Yet for all that, we shall be glad 
to see ‘* Lohengrin” essayed in London, and if Mr. 
Carl Rosa could fix the production for the evening 
of a bank holiday, one of Wagner’s essential stipula- 
tions would be fulfilled. 








THE DECAY OF SHAKESPEARE. 





It is rather saddening to speculate on the time 


when, at all events in the great towns, Shakespeare 
will cease to be acted and will be relegated to his 
best honoured and most appropriate shrine, the 
bookshelf. The day is already at hand when Shake- 
spearean plays have ceased to be remunerative, and 
we suppose it is not far distant when the poet will 
be banished altogether from the boards, except 
perhaps on occasional festival performances —benefits 
and the like. We are already prepared to hear that 
the acted Shakespeare is not consonant with the 
taste of the times, whatever a read and studied 
Shakespeare may be, grace to Mr. Furnivall’s tea- 
parties. But we are not prepared to go the length of a 
sceptical German who asserts that Shakespeare was a 
bad dramatist. Voilace quiestun peu trop fort. Never- 
theless from faithful Germany the heretic voice comes. 
Germany, whith is supposed to cherish William as 
fondly as England herself, and to understand him 
much better, has given birth to an infidel named 
Benedix—not the late dramatist but a living Phi. 
Doc., with the prenomen of Roderich, and the 
habitation of Stuttgart. And this renegade, Dr. 
Benedix, in a book just published, entitled ‘‘ Shake- 
spearomania on the Decline,” has carefully and 
secretly assassinated the Bard’s reputation, with 
sly stabs in the back, and let him down into the 
obscure sepulture reserved for—the hateful word 
must out—for ‘“‘ duffers.”” This is the sort of attack 
adopted. Shakespeare is a poor dramatist every 
way: he could not construct, nor carry out any 
conception consistently; his language was frequently 
out of place and at complete variance with the 
character of the utterers. The play of ‘‘ Hamlet” is 
rendered feeble and contrary to likelihood by the 
episodes introduced. Hamlet himself is not an 
irresolute mysterious person ; he isa straightforward 
young man with a fixed design, whom the poet 
himself spoils by his rambling discursiveness. It 
is the episodes which destroy the consistency of 
Hamlet’s action—all those embassies and journeys 
and digressions. First there is the embassy to 
Norway; then the journey of Laertes to Paris; then 
the despatch of Reinhold after him as aspy; after 
that comes the march of Fortinbras through 
Denmark to Poland; then the embarkation of 
Hamlet for England. All this takes up time and 
spreads the action needlessly. ‘Through these 
episodes ” exclaims Dr. Benedix, “ the time of the 
piece is extended to many months, and thereby, 
only thereby, there is delay, the slow procedure of 
Hamlet in his mysterious irresolution. If, indeed, 
Hamlet, with the most urgent incitations to avenge 
his father’s death, goes about for months without 
doing anything, if, he for months long harbours a 
purpose without being able to execute it, then is 
that unintelligible, and to speak politely, mysterious 
and profound. But strike away these five episodes, 
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action proper, and the whole is clear and 
simple. The action then only occupies a few 
days and there is no trace of the mysterious 
irresolution of Hamlet.” He hears the ghost’s 
story; ho tests its truth by the effect of the play on 
Claudius; he kills Polonius by mistake, and the 
King by design. Thus without the episodes 
Hamlet’s character is quite simple. He is melan- 
choly, but in other respects thoroughly brave and 
highly intelligent. He delays his revenge for 
excellent reasons. Where, then, is the profound 
mysterious element of the character?” It is Shake- 
speare that makes Hamlet a contradiction: the 
outline of the story leaves him natural and consis- 
tent. So with Ophelia. In the original story 
‘‘ there is an intriguing Court dame who seeks him 
out on an errand of the King. That is evidently 
the original of Ophelia. The poet has now added 
the feature that he makes Hamlet love Ophelia, and 
from that comes the self-contradiction in the sketch. 
Hamlet’s conduct towards that Court lady would be 
quite justified, towards Ophelia it is not.” In 
regard to Laertes we are told it is inconceivable that 
a@ man of his chivalrous nature’should have con- 
sented to a plan for secretly poisoning the rapier 
with which he fought Hamlet. ‘ That is the 
greatest inconsistency of character-drawing which 
is possible.” In killing Hamlet the poet has de- 
parted from history. In short the Bard has mulled 
a good subject by bad construction, diffuse episodes, 
and a tendency to put any language and sentiments 
into the mouths of his characters, whether suited to 
them or not. 


This, the reader will say, is a pretty fair set down 
for “‘ Hamlet.” But after all it is not fair to tie 
down a poetical genius with historical trammels, and 
argue because Hamlet was not slain in history he 
shall not be slain on the stage. How does Shake- 
speare get on when he has no history to fetter him, 
but can simply run to the tether of his poetic imagi- 
nation? Well, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” by the light of) 
Benedix, is nearly as bad as ‘*‘ Hamlet.’ In the first 
place it is a grievous mistake to open with Romeo 
in love with Rosalind. ‘‘ Why does the poet deprive 
Romeo of this charm? Even if he had loved before, 
why should we know it?” In deserting Rosalind for 
Juliet, Romeo is guilty of treachery towards the for- 
mer; who, then, will vouch for his fidelity to the 
latter? ‘ The first love of Romeo serves no object, 
It casts a doubtful light on him, and has not the 
least significance for the action of the piece. Besides, 
there is here a psychological impossibility. Romeo 
loves Juliet at first sight. Such a sudden love is 
beautiful and poetical, but it is only possible with a 
free heart. Now, Romeo is not free; he is enchained 
by another love, which hitherto has been unfortunate, 
and which should thererefore, have a double hold on 
his heart. As for Juliet, she is a rhapsodical little 
maiden, and goes on as no fender timid trusting maiden 
would. She talks of taking Romeo when dead and 
cutting him into little stars; as though any such 
fanciful mtilation would mingle with the fond idea 
of a girl’s first love. Girls in love are not prone to 
speculate on the death and dissection of the beloved 
object. There is also no reason for Juliet’s simu- 
lated death; no reason why she should not have 
fled from Verona with her husband. This play, 
like the Danish tragedy, suffers from weakness of 
construction involving inexplicable motives, and is 
deformed by irrational talk and a punning mania 
incidental to even the heroic characters and in 
their case utterly ignoble. 

We quote the objections of Benedix without any 
attempt at refutation. In some instances we even 
think them well-founded. At all events they offer 
a piquant opposition to the Shakespearean idolatry 
which Mr. Furnivall would fain foist on us at 
tea-time. 








The new plays in preparation are said to be all 
wonders. Mr. Tom Taylor's was read the other day 
at the Olympic. It is founded on an incident men- 
tioned by Macaulay, and is said to be most effectively 
elaborated. Mr. Wills’s ‘ Buckingham” offers an 
enviable chance for a young actor; and “ Hermann 
the Fatalist” is to strike out an entirely new groove 
of art. Altogether the dramatic world will have its 
eyes opened in a few weeks, if prophets err not. 





THE MYSTERY OF CONFLICT. 





To tHE Eprror. 

Sir,—The question asked is easy of answer. 
"Speech is an acquired application of sound; its 
purpose, in its simplest use, is to awaken through 
accepted symbols past perceptions. Thus language 
lives not for itself but stands as substitute for a 
deeper thing: an unknown word is a noise. By 
the association of articulate words with vocal tone 
cohesion of nerve-currents takes place, words acting 
on vocal tone and inducing deadness in speech, and 
vocal tone acting on words inducing clearness in 
song. The rightness of Nature is only apparent 
when the powers are equally developed: thus voice 
culture should be a collateral study with the acquisi- 
tion of words, both commencing with early youth, 
and growing up in friendly strength, yet capable of 
isolated use. With sustained sound the forces pro- 
ducing change of state are not employed in such 
hasty use; thus clearness and sustention will exist 
before clearness and rapid utterance, for this latter 
is solely an outgrowth of the former, and can be 
acquired by reading always upon an under-current 
of clearness with slowness and distinctness, and 
accelerating the speed during the process as much 
as the clearness will allow. The want of this mode 
of study accounts for the “dull and husky” tone 
complained of. Tnfants drawl in rudimentary speech, 
and in later years the deadness is induced by an 
excess Of development in the direction of articulate 
speech alone. 


Voice training belongs to surgery, not to music ; 
or at least it should form a profession, that while 
pertaining in part to beth, belongs in fact to neither. 
The difference between the views held by me, and 
those propagated in all hitherto accepted works is 
that I start on the assumption that Nature is right, 
and that man is better employed in perceiving a 
true thing than in conceiving a false one; while the 
accepted works on song are, with little exception, 
utterly destructive in tendency and degrading in 
thought. The writers of them have started by 
assuming the impotence of the Creator, and their 
own superiority to Him. They imagine Nature wrong, 
and that man is better employed in conceiving false 
things than in perceiving true ones.—Yours truly, 


CHARLES LuNN. 
Cleeve Prior, Jan. 7th, 1874. 








FRANCE. 





Paris, 13th Jan. 

Forty-five years ago Alexandre Dumas, senior» 
produced at the Théatre Francais his maiden drama, 
** Henri III. et sa Cour,”’« and its success was hailed 
as the first victory of the romanticists over the 
classicists who had so long held the stage. The 
piece has been revived at the Porte Saint Martin, in 
an admirable manner as to décors: the scene of the 
Louvre, in the second and fourth acts, deserving 
special mention, both from an historical and artistic 
point of view. M. Taillade, as Henri III., gave a 
careful and studied appreciation of the plotting, yet 
vacillating King, and in the third and fourth acts in 
the ‘‘game of chess’’ thoroughly realised the 
character. M. Dumaine plays the Duc de Guise, but 
his embonpoint makes the character rather pon- 
derous, although at times—particularly the scene 
with the Duchesse in the fourth act—his acting is 
very good. To Mdlle. Dica Petit asthe Duchesse the 
palm is due. The picture in the last act, in which 
the unhappy woman, who, under compunction, has 
bidden her lover (Saint Megrin) to a rendezvous, is 
admirably portrayed—every point is made, and she 
receives a well-merited recall. The other characters 
are well sustained. 


‘* Canaille et Compagnie,” a drama in five acts and 
eleven scenes is by Clairville,Siraudin and V. Koning, 
authors of ‘La Fille de Madame Angot,’” and has 
been brought out at the Ambigu. ‘ Authors of 
‘ Madame Angot’” says little; for it is notoriously 
the music and not the construction of that opera 
which has made its huge success. Not to Clairville 
but to Lecocq be all the glory. As for the Ambigu 








piece, ‘‘ Cad and Co.” sounds attractive, but the play 
instead of being a farce, a skit, a social extravaganza, 
is a wild aimless melodrama of burglars, and mur. 
derers, footpads, beggars, policemen, and al] the 
elements of barriére life. The plot is nervelessly 
held, and is soon swallowed up by the realistic 
accessories. A certain Paul Daveley is about to 
elope to America with the wife of a banker nameg 
Butter; but on the eve of their flight Mr. Butter js 
murdered. Suspicions light on Paul, who flies to 
foreign shores and is sentenced, in contumaciam, to 
death. But Paul is not really responsible for the 
fate of the now melted Butter: his escapade was 
confined to a projected elopement with Madame B, 
Desirous to prove his innocence, he comes hack to 
Paris in disguise, and after going through the most 
out-of-the-way scenes and adventures succeeds in 
discovering the real criminal. It is another banker 
named Marcelly (it ought to have been ‘‘ Marmalade” 
as an excellent substitute for the defunct at break. 
fast). M. Marcelly is guardian to unhappy Butter’s 
daughter, and is scheming for her fortune. But the 
foregoing story is not worked out with any dramatic 
ability. It is a sketch, nothing more. Parisians do 
not care for realistic commonplace on the stage: you 
would not find them going into fits of admiration 
over a real hansom cab. The procession of street 
objects which files through ‘ Canaille et Cie.” simply 
wearies the audience in the absence of a well sus- 
tained story. 


Paris theatres are universally admitted to be at 
present, without exception, the most uncomfortable 


places of amusement that any one can visit. The’ 


boxes are so small that the chairs have to be taken 
out to allow the ladies to enter, and the balconies 
are so narrow that it is scarcely possible for a 
gentleman to pass to and fro; and in most theatres 
ladies are not admitted to the stalls. So that what 
with the private boxes being all in the shade, and 
the best dressed ladies thus being placed behind the 
balconies, and the stalls being filled with black 
coats (unrelieved even by a white tic), a Paris 
theatre is pleasant neither to the eye nor the 
feelings. And when you see that densely-packed 
mass, and you know_how difficult that egress is, you 
cannot prevent yourself imagining what would 
happen if a cry of “Fire!” were to startle the 
audience. 


M. Jules Janin has just come into the possession 
of a fortune by the death of his father-in-law, M. 
Huet, a retired judge of Evereux, whose property 
was worth upwards of £6000 a year. M. Jules 
Janin, in right of his wife, is one of four entitled 
to divide the inheritance. Unfortunately, the 
author of ‘‘ L’Ane Morte’? and of the theatrical 
critiques in the Débats, who was in most easy 
circumstances from his own literary earnings, can 
have small enjoyment from his increase of wealth, 
for he has long been a confirmed invalid, and his 
health is evidently growing worse. 


The German journals are amusingly horrified, it 
seems, at the offer made to the Parisian authorities 
by M. Dupressoir to give the seven million francs 
required for the completion of the “rand Opera 
House on condition that he may be allowed to 
institute a gaming house in Paris. M. Dupressoir, 
it may be remembered, was the contractor for the 
gaming tables at Baden Baden, where he amassed 
in a few years a princely fortune, notwithstanding 
the heavy subsidies he paid to the grand duke. Of 
course now that grand dukes are abolished, Germany 
grows mighty virtuous; but it is not so long since 
M. Dupressoir had an envied footing in the land. 
In like manner there is no more indignant de- 
nouncer of intemperance than your drunkard in the 
first heat of having signed the pledge. But the 
German press may reassure itself. The Opér 
will not be completed on the terms offered. The 
cast-off iniquities-of the Fatherland are not quite 
good enough for Parisian adaptation. 


The next comedy for the Variétés is to be by 
Meilhac and Halévy, and will be called “ La petite 
Marquise.” MM. Clere and Raymond have just 
read a three-act comedy entitled “ Les Fortunes 
Tapageuses” before the company of the Menus 
| Plaisirs. 
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LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





THE SURREY GARDENS AND THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

On Monday was concluded, before Mr. Under- 
Sheriff Abbott and a special jury, the case of 
« Dabbace and another v. the London School Board,” 
as to the value of a piece of land, adjoining the 
Surrey Gardens, required for a large school under 
the compulsory powers of the Education Act. Mr. 
Littler, Q,C., with whom was Mr. Michael, appeared 
for the claimants, and Mr. Marriott for the School 
Board. On one side the land was estimated by 
several surveyors at £2400, and on the other at 
£1300. One set of surveyors alleged that the school 
would damage the rest of the estate, and the other 
side said it would not, but rather improve it. About 
£4000 was claimed for the property and conse- 
quential damage, and, on the other hand, from 
£1300 to £1500 was said to be sufficient. The jury, 
after a consultation of about an horr, gave a verdict 
for £2400, of which £1650 was for the land and 
£750 as compensation. 


THE SAD CASE OF MISS ANNIE YOUNG. 

It will be remembered that a week back this 
unfortunate young lady, the daughter of the late 
Mr. Thomas Young, well known as alto vocalist at 
the Temple Church, was charged at the Lambeth 
Police Court, with attempting to commit suicide by 
taking poison. The circumstances in connection 
with the defendant are of a very painful character. 
She had, no doubt, in the anxiety of her father, and 
her promising ability, been too closely placed under 
tuition in order to make her a “ star” in the musical 
world. This over-straining caused a partial wreck 
in the mind, considerable injury to the sight, and in 
some degree loss of hearing. Her attempt upon her 
life arose througlr her being unable to fulfil the 
duties of a situation she took as a servant at Clapham, 
soas not to bea burden upon a small annuity re- 
ceived by her mother. The poor girl, although so 
great a sufferer, is an excellent pianist, and could 
the hand of some benevolent person be held out 
towards her she might recover her health and strength. 
At present the amount sent to the Court on her be- 
half is totally inadequate for any permanent benefit. 
Mr. Ellison expressed himself strongly in favour of 
the case, and would readily apply any further con- 
tributions for her benefit, believing it to be a case 
fully entitled to the consideration of the benevolent. 
The unfortunate young woman yesterday upon her 
appearance at the Court was in a very prostrate 
condition, and Mr. Ellison ultimately decided to 
allow her at present to be under the care of her 
friends, in order to await such public aid as would 
place her in a position of comparative comfort. 
Yesterday afternoon the following additional sums 
were received by Mr. Ellison on behalf of Miss 
Young: M. A. Thompson, £1; G. Rose Innes, £5; 
Ada, 5s.; Mrs. Stahlschmidt, 10s. The father of 
the defendant was a Freemason, but the lodge to 
which he belonged is not at present known. It is 
anxiously hoped that any brother Masons who can 
furnish this information will do so. 








“Ox Dury” ar tHe TuratrE.—The following 
story is told by a French journal:—A physician, 
officially connected with the prison of La Force, 
and much beloved by his light-fingered patients, 
perceived on leaving the Variétés one evening that 
his pocket had been picked, and that his opera- 
glass was gone. Next day on meeting the denizens 
of La Force, he expressed his displeasure at the 
occurrence. ‘It is all very well,” said he, ‘‘ for you 
to say 1am popular among you, but I am treated 
just as others are. Some of your friends contrived 
to relieve me of my opera-glass last night at the 
Variétés.” “That was only because they did not 
know you, doctor,” replied a prisoner. ‘‘ Who was 
on duty at the Variétés last night?” he inquired, 
turning to a comrade. The answer was given in a 
Whisper. ‘You shall have your glass to-morrow,” 
he added. Next day a person called on the 
physician’s wife. Here,” said he, “are all the 
opera-glasses stolen two nights ago at the Variétés ; 
please to point out the doctor’s.” The lady having 
done so, the obliging pickpocket handed it to her, 
restored the others to their cases, and disappeared. 


a 








yonte Cottgcz or Heattu, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
comnts, Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
ee witha medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
br ra~ of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
a British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
Trad ription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Union mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
whit ee Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
Feb: etters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony, 
ruary, 1872, Signed, Morison & Co, 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To WHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Maygaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


: 
1 
‘ 
; 
; 
| 
: 
i 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 33d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘¢ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-bodks now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


mon oof 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


Second Edition. Now Ready. 
THE PSALTER: 

e 

aah Nas POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


WITH THE CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from * The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLESD, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London; v. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft, 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 8s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 43, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 33 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with we 


GEG ctor trecvekc ceverovess 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 <. 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

OPA E ce scuue suecines 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 * 
5.—Eight Stops,.two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 os 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Co!) rer 38 pe 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
GERD . nvcesecepsnicee occa ae a 

'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

DOE 5 ices Secpeane coe 60 * 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Cage 


in Black Walnut .......... 35 ae 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ ew 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell....... ice “ 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 = 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 - 
9e.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell,... 55 oo 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ” 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 PA 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 

Knee Swell...... Stcietenee OO a 
11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves German 

Pedals, Footand Hand Blowers 

and Foot Swell ........ cece 100 i 


12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower .......... 110 

13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
Blower.... ee. .125t0150,, 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON 3 





Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST. 


er 


J. B. CRAMER & CO's 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. - 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s,; 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 93,; 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator, 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
: No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 lés,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNDUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion, Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. , 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. , 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 



































8. d. 
There Sits @ DITA... 1... serecccveeccvecceececceesecese 4 0 
Sweet UrEAMEL......cseeeececccccecvecseccsseceesesese 40 
Little Maid of Arcadee...c..cccecosccsccccsccccscccces 4 0 
guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Tho Gallor’s Grave... oe 00 sce rc cccecs ce ccccsccecscece 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ........ cocoes 4 0 
Obj! Della WS 00 cc cccvescccccccccccccccccstevccsccceses 4 O 

BY LOUISA GRAY. 
My white rOSC ......ssccsececcccvcccsccscccscsscccccess £ 0 
le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad, (Tenor) ........cecceeseseee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ...,...... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” ......cccssecccccsccceee 4 0 
BY O. BARRI. 
Nr CUE sc atdinceca bens teederedestksceeueasicon & 'O 
MR FREE hints ooh ca oseasnnestmcecraosseccscs & © 
Alone for ever. In Dand F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
De SINE Gino b 6.00 0000060050scssesncvdercéanes 4 0 
I a cas oes ah 66 6b 00 td 2uibsinn wu cegavesecesane 4 0 
Love's golem POMe o6.o0 cccvecsecccccvcccccescsoccescoss @ O 
BY MISS PHILP. 
Tie a Aee COE as acing to :c0 00sec cece ce cvencsscccsscsce | © 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ......seeececseeee 4 0 
Bee oc cser cs ccccccsvovesoseesecosesecseoccgecoes & O 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Werle, Vale WENGE. «00 00:00.05.000000 csccccctescseccecces, & O 
pe ee eer ere 40 
RaAMATOPS ...ccccececcsesvccccccccsccrcececcedereseoce 40 
pea, FE TO Gian as ca ce ccicecccccccsecsoisn € 6 
TRIN Loc ccc cccccscecsecs » 40 
Spltit LOVE .. vececcccccccccccccccccccocccccesscccccse 4 O 
WEEE in acenenmabes » &s 
DRE  cctorbscietcrcnd tine didguaiacmmn & © 
Friends .....,......+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
WE ONS WIE ned ceesasacage - 40 
BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 

The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ............0065 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 


The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once hada sweet little doll, dear. In G and B fiat. 
(Sung hy Miss Enriquez) ........0. sesecseeee 40 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


MN ski ets indore cdkcatel wo xcindacdeswa tS 
NT a a oe e 40 


GU chcnvrnemidundibenssenieeteaneieiterbieense ae ® 








BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...scecscsesseee 3 0 





Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .........sssseeeevee 8 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
MUNN had Gad cradac- 4p ches anieedcuneeceoeocis cuss 8 
NNT 5.1. 5s oc scbacnedineebineéinches 1a 0 
Eventide. Trio, Ore 
By the old Corn Mill. ...sseeeeeseee . 40 
LONDON: 


J.B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W. 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. ; 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 
Second Pianofortes 


. . by BROADWOOD. 
. . by COLLARD. 


Third ma Pianofortes - -. by BHRARD. 
Fourth _s,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth i Pianofortes . - by CRAMER. 
Sixth 4 Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 


time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 


| the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 


touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, City. 
J. B, CRAMER & QO,, West Street, & Western Roan, Briautoy, 
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Ne 
PART THE FIRST. . 
8. d. 

LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of BLESSED ARE THEY.THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo(e)..) "* ( 
Shepherds....... accent ie A stench Pye AEC te | HE MAKETH THE §UN TO RISE. Chorus ................ . (t 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Beruany.) Introduction, &. 0 19 Q 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus......... aay or i 
Chorus ....:. yetae ote AY... ee pasyongi aver ee BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... ‘ 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus........,.0.seeeseeeeeees 1 9 IF THOU HAD'ST KNOWN. Solo (B,) ....s0..ceeeeeeee eens a, . 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (ssan2,).. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. ‘Trio (s.8.a.) and Chorus., 1 4 1 
; tr 
‘ PART THE SECOND. ; 
8. d. -- 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorms (8.8..7.B.B.) ..cccecceeeecceecs 0 . : 
ON a RS) ee ere He neaahnaseau cesheduawss ae HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............:.506. 1 3 ] 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ......secscsssssesceeees ie A ; : 
The. above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. : 
THE: FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. : 

8. d. : 
REFRAIN THY VOIOE FROM WEEPING. In AflatandG (r.) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (r.)...0.s....s0000000 Figutaccaiins GS P 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (B.) .......... 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio....... ooo O28 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (¢.) .........ssseseeeeeees -. 40 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 \ 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG(c.)...... 4 0 ‘ 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. a 
st 
JACOB. © | 
e ‘ 
A Sacred Cantata. : 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY : r 
qi 
J ‘CAV: , 

_.C. M CAU IL. 

. 
aa r 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 8 
HaNRY SMART. | 
. 
(I 
8. d, 8. d. ( 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.4.7.B.) ..vecscessasseseeees 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 ( 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.4.7.B.) .....sseeeeeee 1 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus.........sseeeseeeees 09 
a 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d.  d. 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air....... intactpsaee\ See THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE........s0000006 3 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pidnoforte........ssssesesssevee 2 6 BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)....sssssvesseeresereeee 3 Oo : 





as 


Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. § : 





Printed and Published by Jamus Swirr, of 56, King-streot, Gelden-square, infthe County of Middlesex, af the printiug-office of Swirr & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid—Friday, Jan. 16, 1874, 





